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INTRODUCTION. 



Before I and that kind heart which is now 
beating with the delight of opening a new 
book enter into the eternal compact of author 
and reader, I wish to make a friendly remark 
or two, that we may commence and go on, 
on good terms with each other.- I shall not 
offer any excuses or apologies for the work 
itself; because, if I thought it worse than the 
average of such works, I would keep it to 
myself. I wish to guard the reader against 
certain misapprehensions which are frequently 
caused by works of this kind, and which might 
subject me to ill opinions, that I should be 
sorry to merit. 

1. It will be acknowledged by persons ac- 
quainted with literary history that no writer 
ever published a work which laughed at the 
follies or satirized the vices of mankind, with- 
out creating prejudices against himself in the 
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minds of well-meaning but short-seeing people. 
If the satire be directed against an individual of a 
class, people are apt to suppose that the whole 
class is attacked: and this prejudice lives as 
long as the author ; but it dies with him, and 
the next generation is astonished that such 
a prejudice could have existed in the minds 
of their fathers. 

Now as I am not one of those great per- 
sons whose affairs posterity would be happy 
to settle at the expense of her own, and 
as I wish to live in peace with my contempo- 
raries, I beg to observe that I have not at- 
tempted to throw ridicule on any section of 
society, and that whatever satire may be direct- 
ed against an individual in his professional 
capacity, is directed against the individual 
rather than against the profession. Indeed 
some of my dearest friends are members of 
classes and professions mentioned in my work, 
and I do not fear to lose them on that account. 
I will not, as Pope does in his Essay on Woman, 
render the satire nugatory by asserting that my 
characters have not existed ; nor will I with 
Miss Edgeworth say in various passages. " This 
is a fact," to remind the reader constantly that 
he is perusing a history of circumstances which 
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have never occurred. I can affirm that my 
tale is a true one; I request my reader to 
observe that I laugh only at the foolish, and 
satirize only the vicious : and I am sure that all 
honest and intelligent members of every class 
will justify me in my treatment of their fel- 
low-members who differ from them in those 
qualities. 

2. A certain conveyancer read through Cla- 
rissa Harlowe, and pronounced it to be a heap 
of utter nonsense, because there was not an 
item in her will which could be maintained in 
Court. There is more in this than appears at 
a first view. This lawyer was a type of a hun- 
dred classes of readers. He shewed himself in- 
capable of judging a work addressed to man in 
general, although probably he was an excellent 
judge of a work on law. But a man's taste and 
intellect will not be improved by the most per- 
fect acquaintance with any particular branch of 
learning ; and such a person, if he wish to com- 
municate his information, nfast address himself 
to his professional brethen, and will be neglect- 
ed by the rest of the world ; since every man to 
be generally admired must be understood, and 
therefore ought, even in his peculiar science to 
pierce through technicalities and formulas, and 
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address himself to the universal intellect. A man 
maybe an admirable colourist, even an admirable 
draughtsman, and yet shall never be admired, 
excepting by painters ; while another shall be 
defective in both colour and form, and be ad- 
mired by all the world excepting painters, 
though even painters of true genius will admit 
that the faults which only a professional eye. can 
detect are amply atoned for by the beauties of 
thought which are addressed to all mankind. 
A Surgeon, a Lawyer, or a Linguist shall write a 
work universally admired by Surgeons, Law- 
yers, or Linguists, and unreadable by the rest of 
mankind. They are all useful in their profes- 
sion; but they are not famous. All merely 
scientific writers serve only to gather materials 
for the generalises and distributors; for 
a man of true genius, whatever be the 
subject on which he writes, addresses himself 
not to a particular sect or body of men, but to 
man. 

In works of imagination the observance of 
this principle is more necessary than in any 
other, and in the present one, 1 have meddled 
with different professions, the details and tech- 
nicalities of which a man of general education 
is not supposed to be intimately acquainted 
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with ; and though where facts are concerned I 
can trust confidently to my memory, yet in 
technicalities or professional modes and words, 
not being one of the class, I may have fallen 
into some slight errors. If I shall be found to 
have done so, 1 shall be sorry ; but still I shall 
believe that if my book has interest for the 
general reader, those mistakes are of little 
importance. 

If, however, my critics should be disposed to 
be severe, on discovery of these possible mis- 
takes, I trust I shall disarm them by a 
confession of the cause of them. After consi- 
derable indulgence of a rambling disposition,' I, 
some two years since, took up my abode in an in- 
considerable town, where I wrote these volumes. 
My collection of books was tolerably large, but 
did not contain any on the details of profes- 
sional practice, and as I was apprehensive that 
I might have been mistaken on two or three 
points, I addressed myself to a couple of gen- 
tlemen, with whom I was slightly acquainted 
— the one I asked for permission to con- 
sult an old statute in a book of his, which he 
never looked at, the other I requested to 
inform me of the meaning of a word. But I 
had been in the town only a year ; and as that 
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year bad been as usual divided into six months 
of suspicion, and six months of libel, the first 
mentioned gentleman gave me a direct refusal, 
and the other gave me the information in a 
manner yet more offensive. I did not attempt 
to gain any more information, but leave the 
work to the reader's charitable consideration, 
assuring him that it is not on that part of 
this work that I am anxious to have his 
opinion. 

A propos of country towns, I have often 
thought, that a person possessed of a common 
portion of the power of observation, might 
write a very amusing work on the manners and 
habits of our small inland towns. The patroniz- 
ing pompousness of the little gentry, the con- 
ceited arrogance of professional men, the pride 
of caste in the various orders of tradesmen, 
the ambition for parochial office, the religious 
divisions, the eternal currents of scandal, the 
inquisition into every body*s affairs, the local 
self-importance, though they seem trifling to an 
inhabitant of a great town, yet are they in 
feeling and action, as strongly marked as those 
which affect nations — they are more amusing, 
and I believe have never yet been fully de- 
scribed. Miss Austen has, indeed, drawn some 
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very beautiful pictures of country towns ; but 
she always writes like a lady of rank, and des- 
cends not to the tradesman or mechanic. Miss 
Mitford also has touched this subject with her 
delicate pen ; but she always writes like a lady, 
unconscious of the existence of human vice or 
folly; and the most foolish and wicked person 
she describes, is quite as wise as the wisest, and 
much better than the best of the people one 
meets with in common life. It is to be feared 
she paints human beings as they should be, 
rather than as they are, and I doubt not that 
she finds her originals in her own heart. The 
work which approaches nearest to what I mean 
is little Peddlington : but this work though 
amusing, has the too -common failing of being 
written to shew off one solitary idea, which 
though a true one, and evidently susceptible of 
being treated with much humour, yet when 
all the characters through a long tale act with 
direct reference to it, the result is continual 
exaggeration, and an incomplete portraiture of 
human minds and manners. Little Peddling- 
ton was written to shew up the self-importance of 
a little town ; but there never was a town in 
which every action, word, and thought of every 
individual was directed to that one object, and 
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therefore Little Peddlington, instead of being a 
complete portrait of a country town, is a draw- 
ing of only one of its features. 

I have stated that it was my fortune to 
take up my residence in an inconsiderable 
country town, to all the individuals in which I 
was a stranger, and several incidents, in which 
I became personally concerned in consequence, 
first led me to think of my subject. In a few days 
after I had become a householder, a great variety 
of young ladies called on me to request my 
weekly subscription to various societies— for 
providing linen for lying-in women, for sup- 
porting poor illegitimate children, for sending 
blankets to the New Zealanders, and a variety 
of the like praiseworthy purposes. I at first 
demurred to the propriety of some of 
these objects, but the young ladies spoke 
so pathetically of the beauty of charity, as 
to make themselves appear very charming 
to a bachelor like myself, and I had not the 
heart to refuse them. 

At length when I was committed for a 
subscription every day of my life, a lady 
whose face declared a decided approval of 
a single life during the last half century, 
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called on me for a subscription towards 
sending prayer-books to the South Sea 
Islanders* I inquired whether these Islanders 
could read them — a point concerning which the 
. lady confessed ignorance, but spoke very 
warmly of the good cause. Her eloquence, 
however, as may be expected, was less effectual 
than that of the younger virgins, and I said 
that really I was paying several subscriptions 
towards similar objects, and not being a rich 
man, must beg to decline additional subscrip- 
tions, until I had made out a list of my chari- 
ties, and ascertained whether I were not already 
a subscriber to her own charity. The lady left 
me, and in a few days I had the satisfaction to 
find that I was universally considered to be a 
suspicious character, if not an infidel, as I had 
refused to send prayer-books to the South Sea 
Islanders* 

About the same time a lady, who had some un- 
married sisters, called on me to request a sub- 
scription towards a piece of plate to be presented 
to the curate, as a testimonial of his private 
virtues and public services. I assured the lady 
that I had never spoken to the curate or even 
heard him preach, and in fact knew nothing about 
him ; which was the truth, as I only knew that 
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he was unmarried, and saw him constantly dang- 
ling at the tail of one or other of the ladies. 
The lady remarked that it would look very odd 
and be very much noticed if I did not sub- 
scribe, and assured me that if I were to stay 
a few years in the town, I should discover the 
inestimable merits of the curate, which were 
perfectly well-known to her and her sister: 
at length she talked me out of my mite, 
and my name was duly inscribed in the address 
to the curate, which was highly inflamed with 
complimentary epithets, of the truth of which 
I knew as much as the man in the moon. 

Nor were these impertinences confined to 
ladies. A gentleman introduced himself to me, 
invited me to his house, where I found in him 
so much good sense and good taste, that I con- 
gratulated myself on discovering one exception 
to the general manners. But while in the 
height of my intimacy with this gentleman, 
not having yet quite forgotten the manners xd 
the great world, I one evening escorted to her 
home a young lady of decent station and reputa- 
tion, whom I had found caught in a violent 
shower of rain. In the course of this exercise 
of gallantry, I met a servant of this gentleman, 
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who made great professions in a meeting 
house, and who was so shocked at the enormity 
of my offence, that the next time I met his 
master I was accosted with a very civil bow, 
which the next time was exchanged for an un- 
conscious stare — the gentleman evidently glad 
to escape so dangerous an acquaintance* 

It may be supposed that the individual and 
the town were of very delicate purity to be 
shocked by a young man shielding a young 
woman from a storm. But such was not the 
case. The gentleman was a member of a class 
by no means distinguished for morality ; and 
the town was notorious for that depravity to 
be found in large manufacturing towns; 
while here, it was rendered more conspi- 
picuous by the narrower compass and the 
smaller number of persons among whom it was 
perpetrated. 

At another time, as I was walking through the 
town, a person addressed me in the following 
manner, €t I hope you won't be offended at 
what I am going to say ; but really, Sir, excuse 
me, your hat is rather too bad for the rest of 
your dress, and I must say, you will excuse 
me, that you ought to have a new one. Oh ! 
I wish you would let me recommend you one 
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of my four-and-twenty-shilling ones — bless me, 
they are the prettiest things your ever saw. 
Excuse me, shall I send one V y 

Some time after an old woman called on me, 
who after asking my name, to be certain she had 
come to the right person, told me that Mr, Fig 
had seen me in alight summer coat, and request- 
ed I would send it to him, that he might try it 
on, and see whether he should like to have one 
made similar to it. I asked the woman who 
Mr. Fig happened to be, and found he was " the 
grocer round the corner/' As may be supposed, 
I found the free-and-easy principle carried ra- 
ther too far in this case, and desired the woman 
to inform Mr. Fig that I was not in the habit 
of lending anything besides my horsewhip. 

Such are a few samples of the curious manners 
of some of our small towns, and I am confident 
that a person who could give anything like an 
accurate portrait of the whole, would produce 
an amusing book. I leave the hint to authors 
in general, but beg to inform the reading world 
that if it prove so kind as to like the present 
work, I shall shortly attempt something of the 
kind myself, unless some more skilful writer 
previously handle the subject. As honest old 
Francis Quarles says, " Reader, be more than 
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my hasty pen stiles thee; Reade mee with advice 
and thereafter judge me, and in that judgment 
censure me. If I jangle, think my intent there- 
by is to toll better ringers in. Farewell." 



August, 1840. 
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Unskilful be to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to die varying boor. 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prise, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

GOLDSMITH, DB8UTD TILLAGE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute. 

Of all the many parts that make up that 
awful whole, C( a work/' the easiest to accom- 
plish is certainly not the beginning. A vast 
variety of modes has been shown by authors, 
but this very variety, like the prescriptions of 
various physicians for the same complaint, 
shows rather the difficulty than the easiness 
of finding one that could be marked " probar 
turn est." 

If a respectable, middle-aged, black-coated 
gentleman sit himself down to write a pam- 
phlet on church-rates, he commences by a meta- 
physics theological disquisition on the logos. 
If a learned gentleman in gown and band 
discusses the legality of shutting up an unused 
road, leading from one no-thoroughfare lane to 
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another, he begins with a treatise on the 
state of the Roman laws which led to the 
digest of Justinian. Another person would 
make a dissertation on moral justice intro- 
ductory to remarks on a magistrate's decision ; 
and, in fact, to read a book is to go on a 
voyage of discovery, with no chart but the 
title-page. 

Even in works assuming to be imaginative, 
or pictures drawn from observation of human 
life, in which the embarrassment of choosing a 
point to start from, would appear not to be 
great, experience has shown the same difficulty. 
A man who has never been out of earshot of 
Bow bells, proposing to himself the history of 
some hero in his own way of life, sets out with 
a geological and botanical account of some 
foreign mountain, into which he unexpectedly 
dovetails a description of one of his characters, 
and then goes a-head in proper order. 

If the tale be an old romance, it is sure to 
open with a storm on a November night, when 
Jacques and Zabetta are cooking their savoury 
rasher over a crackling fire ; they are sure to 
remember that it is nineteen years that very 
night, since there was such a storm, by reason 
that their good lady then died. Then, they 
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suddenly hear a scream at the door; and, 
after having invoked all the saints, and held a 
long consultation with the unexpected visitor, 
the door is cautiously opened; and behold, 
there is a most interesting young lady, in a 
ball-room dress. She is put to bed ; Jacques 
and wife consult again ; the young lady has 
struck both as being the very image of their 
nineteen-years-lamented mistress — and this 
tells the tale ; for, of course, the young lady 
turns out to be the heiress, and all that the 
author has to do, is to overcome the usurping 
uncle — a thing, like giving fortunes, very easy 
for an author to accomplish — upon paper. 

If the tale be of fashionable life, the classical 
author follows Horace's plan for the epic, and 
rushes at once, without invocation, " in medias 
res/' ' " Indeed ! and is his Lordship returned 
so soon?" exclaimed the Hon. Mrs. Clatter to 
her friend, Lady Betty Slatter, as they drove 
in a crimson lined open carriage, from Port- 
land Place, etc.' And this plan is very good — 
— not so far as it goes, because it goes too far — 
it is very good, so far as it saves the trouble of 
beating about the bush to find a decent pre- 
text for introducing " our hero " or a cha- 
racter. But it has one disadvantage ; it tempts 
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authors to begin too near to the catastrophe, 
and then, at least two volumes are required 
to bring the reader up to the point at which 
he started, all the circumstances of which he 
has, of course, forgotten. This off-hand way 
of beginning has such charms for the author, 
that in a little time, we may expect to see 
books begun at the end 5 so that the life of a 
man might commence at his death, and ter- 
minate at his birth. But I question whether 
it would not be as easy for our modern au- 
thors, although no conjurors themselves, to 
imitate the conjurors of old in their satanic 
invocations — namely, give us their composi- 
tions with the beginning and end in their 
natural order, with instructions to read the 
whole backwards. 

That much may be said in favour of each 
of these modes of beginning, I have no doubt ; 
yet, as they have been made so much use of, 
and are become so common, I trust I shall 
be excused for taking up a new method, 
which, if it be not admired for its own merits, 
must be admitted on the score of its rarity. 
To spare much painful conjecture, I may as 
well state, that the point at which I shall ven- 
ture to begin my tale, is the beginning. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Homines ad deos nulla re propius accedunt, quam salutem 
hominibus dando. 

CICERO. 

Holton is a small market town, in the 
county of Hants, and having said this, farther 
description will be unnecessary, as all small 
towns, in agricultural districts, are alike. The 
general mass is always a- mixture of houses 
and trees ; which, examined more intimately, 
will be found to consist of certain proportions 
of houses of butchers, tailors, bakers, etc., a 
light sprinkling of those of the gentry, a 
church of an unknown order of architecture, 
and a town hall for the exhibition of the elo- 
quence of itinerant players and parsons. Such 
a mass, on a plain of luxuriant farms, is a 
portrait of Holton ; and, unlike a modern por- 
trait, which resembles nothing, this will be 
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recognised as the likeness of a hundred indi- 
viduals. 

But not being particularly fond of descrip- 
tive writing, save in the immortal works of 
George Robins, I leave the town until there 
is further need of it, as my only business there 
at present, is to introduce its clergyman to the 
reader, which I do, with many apologies for 
introducing so unfashionable a character. 

George Elphinstone, to be sure, was of good 
family, had a good person, and was possessed 
of considerable talents and learning ; and some 
of his friends respected him with his three 
hundred a-year, as much as they did his bro- 
ther with ten thousand; nay, some went so 
far as to allow as much weight to his opinions 
as to those of his brother. But this is a folly, 
happily, very rare; for I question whether 
my readers ever heard of a discussion, on any 
subject, between a man of three hundred and 
one of ten thousand a-year, in which the richer 
man had not the better of the argument. 

The father of George had only ten thousand 
a year, and consequently could do little or 
nothing for his younger children. His grand 
object had been to leave the hereditary ten 
thousand a year to his heir, and to make the 
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brothers and sisters live as they could. George 
was the second son, and as the father was 
patron of a living or two, which he would be 
able to give in a few years, and as the son 
seemed fit for nothing else, he was thrust into 
the church. I have said, that George seemed 
fit for nothing but the church, by which ex- 
pression I mean, that he was wanting in all the 
qualities that make up a modern gentleman. 
Thus in youth he was fonder of study than 
of dissipation, cared very little about field- 
sports, was not extravagant, did not get in 
debt, and had no taste for those practical 
amusements, which parents consider, in their 
own children, proofs of delightful animal 
spirits, and in the children of other people 
sure prognostics of the gallows. 

He was sent to Oxford, gained prizes, took 
degrees, held a fellowship, and finally had the 
offer of the living of Holton from his college, 
which he accepted. But if, as nine-tenths of 
my readers will assert, the value of a thing is 
what it will bring ; and the fitness of a man 
for an office is in like proportion to his dispo- 
sition to make the most that could be made 
of it, George showed as much unfitness for 
the church, as he had shown for every other 
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gentlemanly calling. He never expressed any 
rapturous gratitude for the offer of a day's 
shooting, he was by no means a certain make- 
shift hand at a rubber, there were many better 
judges of port in the town, and many mote 
indefatigable laughers at the ponderous wit of 
great men ; consequently, he was by no means 
qualified to get on in the church— -ergo, he 
was not fit for the church. 

What, then, were the characteristics of the 
man ? Why, the oaths and obligations he had 
taken on himself, he considered really binding. 
He seemed to have divided his life into a 
series of duties, which nothing could prevent 
him from fulfilling. To visit the sick or dis- 
tressed — to relieve the poor — to restore good- 
will — to study, with a view to his Sunday's 
labours, were things which he made a point 
of conscience to perform ; and he was really 
so weak as to neglect many delightful parties 
which would have interfered with the regular 
performance of these works, and what was 
most strange, he did not know the whigs in 
his congregation from the tories. 

Of course, the man of ten thousand a-year 
was not so unreasonable as to expect his son 
to live on three hundred. This living was to 
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be merely a make-shift, until the more valuable 
family living should become available. But 
George, in some way or other, had become 
so beloved by all the labouring people of his 
little community, so intimate with all the chil- 
dren, and so respected by all the respectable, 
that when the great preferment was offered to 
him, he could not find it in his heart to accept 
it. The offer was refused, to the great anger 
of his father, and the contempt of every one, 
who sets the usual value on the good things of 
this life. 

It was incredible with what calmness he 
retained a situation in which he felt himself 
useful and happy, in preference to one from 
which he might have started on a race for the 
highest dignities of the church. But so it was, 
— he made up his mind to live and die where 
he was; and, at the opening of my tale, almost 
forgotten by his family, he had spent twenty 
years in a calm, unbroken by any incidents, 
save those which quiet, unassuming benefi- 
cence always finds to exercise itself on. 
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CHAPTER III. 

If you write up, Please to ring the bell, 
Common politeness makes me stop and do it. 

COL MAN, TOBY TOSSPOT. 

I have said that Mr. Elphinstone had been 
twenty years vicar of Holton. He was, con- 
sequently, at least a middle-aged man ; and he 
was really a steady, methodical, orderly, quiet 
kind of gentleman — never having been married. 
He scarcely knew what an adventure was, 
unless the introduction of five or six small 
cats into his house every few months, might 
be called one. But he was not to go out 
of the world without something to remember 
it by. With dressing-gown on back, and slip- 
pers on feet, — and quite a secret from all the 
world, with spectacles on nose, — he was one 
evening comfortably ensconced in the elbow- 
chair of his study, after a summer-day's hard 
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walking, and was deep in the mysterious elo- 
quence of the golden-mouthed Father, when a 
furious ringing of the outer door-bell aroused 
him from his studies. 

A ring at the door ! Surely this was not a 
very unexpected or unusual thing — not a thing 
to arouse one. On the authority of Mr. Toby 
Tosspot, it was, at most, merely a proof of the 
politeness of some passing friend. But whe- 
ther Mr. Elphinstone knew but little about 
politeness, or did not possess friends so accom- 
plished as Mr. Tosspot, it happened that the 
loud peal, being rather late, took him out of 
his study, and caused a regular, or rather an 
irregular movement of the whole family, con- 
sisting of himself and an elderly housekeeper, to 
the front door. The door was opened without 
any screaming or trepidation ; but, to the vo- 
ciferous amazement of the housekeeper and the 
ejaculatory surprise of Mr. Elphinstone, the 
visitor was discovered to be a child, about 
half a year old, fast asleep in a basket. 

Now, it struck both the gentleman and the 
lady that the child could have no such pressing 
business at their house as to require so loud a 
peal of bell-ringing so late in the evening ; and 
they came to the reasonable conclusion that 
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the child was not in fault, but that it had come 
there nolens volens, and that some person or 
persons, not present, had made them the gift 
of the child, but had been too modest to stay 
to receive their thanks. 

The first thing to be done, was to take the 
child into the house ; the next, to examine it 
and the things in which it was wrapt ; and for 
the sake of lovers of romance, I am sorry to be 
obliged to say that the linen, though very 
good, was not of the most unimaginable fine- 
ness ; it was not marked with a coronet or 
family crest ; there was no necklace or other 
family jewel with coats of arms, in the basket ; 
neither did they discover a draught on Abra- 
ham Newland for one hundred pounds. 

As for the child itself, it did not differ 
materially from other children. It was a boy ; 
and, as has been said, about half a year old. 
It did not smile and hold up its innocent little 
hands towards Mr. Elphinstone, because it 
was fast asleep. I know not what might be 
said of its infantine beauty by judges of that 
sort of thing ; the child might have been like 
an angel, but as I have never seen an angel, 
I cannot say how far the resemblance went. 
Yet, I should say, the child was quite as hand- 
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some as any angel whose portrait I have ever 
seen : and this is not saying much ; for I 
never saw a portrait of an individual of this 
class of beings, worthy of being the beau-ideal 
of any one but a pig-butcher. 

Had Mr. Elphinstone been the hero, or the 
virtuous character of a novel, he would, as is 
usual, in those cases, have ordered the child 
to be sent to the best bed-room, a special 
servant would have been appointed to wait 
on it, it would take all his attention and in- 
come to do justice to his feelings, tutors would 
have been provided, the university would after* 
wards have had a student, and, finally, the 
poor orphan would have inherited his bene- 
factor's fortune ; and all I can say is, that if I 
had a dozen children, I should wish they were 
all poor fatherless orphans, that they might 
be so well taken care of. On the other hand, 
if Mr. Elphinstone had been a modern political 
philanthropist, he would have packed off the 
child to the workhouse, and thought no more 
about it. But, as he happened to belong to 
neither of these classes, he pursued the conduct 
of neither ; he ordered some food to be given 
to the child — more solicitous about the quan- 
tity than the quality of it ; and as he saw no 
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particular reason for turning the child out 
while nobody claimed it, it became a matter 
of course to have the child in the house for 
a time ; and so it went on, until, he really 
got used to see the child, and then he would 
not have willingly parted with it ; although, 
even a parting would not have given him such 
a fit of despair, as history tells us, always 
happens when virtuous elderly gentlemen 
and ladies part with the orphan who is dis- 
covered to be a young lord, and leaves his 
benefactor, to enter into possession of his beau- 
tiful park, more beautiful mansion, and most 
beautiful wife. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 

SHAKSPEARE, AS YOU LIKE IT. 

From what has been written, it will be 
gathered that the child was one that might 
have been son to anybody, without reflecting 
any very great renown on his progenitors 
for the production of wondrous excellence in 
his person. In fact it was, like other children, 
possibly very beautiful in the eyes of the pa- 
rents, and certainly a squalling, squinting, 
dirty brat in the eyes of everybody besides. 

There was one thing in this affair that Mr. 
Elphinstone felt to be rather awkward when he 
got used to the child, which was, that the boy's 
certificate of baptism had not been put in the 
basket. It was to be expected that the ceremony 
had taken place, and that the boy had a name, 
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although he could not yet pronounce it, and it 
was doubtful whether he would be able to tell 
any more about it after he should have learned 
to talk. So the reverend gentleman turned the 
thing over in his mind for a day or two, and 
finally named him after his favourite author, 
whom, as I have said, he was reading when the 
arrival of the child was signified in the way 
that great visitors are always announced in 
England, namely, by a vigorous bell-peal. 
Chrysostomos, then, was to be the christian- 
name of the boy, and Holton, the name of the 
town, his surname. But after many very 
praiseworthy attempts, by the housekeeper, to 
pronounce the name, " so familiar to the ear" 
of her master, she gave it up in despair, and 
fancying some resemblance between the name 
and that of Christopher, which a cousin of hers 
bore, she contented herself with Kit, a word 
quite as useful if not quite so ornamental. 

People in this world are so exceedingly vir- 
tuous, that a good deed is seldom done by an 
individual without shocking some hundreds of 
other individuals, by something bad there must 
be in it. It was wonderful, therefore, that 
there was no person in Holton whose double- 
superfine purity was shocked by the idea, that 
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the little stranger might be the natural joint- 
production of the clergyman and his antiquated 
house-keeper ! but such was the fact — he 
stated how the boy came into his possession, 
and everybody believed him. 

It will not be necessary to enter very mi- 
nutely into the history of the boy during the 
next year or two ; for though many children, 
like Hercules, make a noise in the cradle, there 
are few who do much that the world cares to 
have a noise made about. The first two years 
of a man's life may be very eventful, and may 
be very busily employed in gathering know- 
ledge ; but, to a common observer, those years 
appear not to be signalized by much, besides 
successions of pap, caudle and napkins. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In every village marked with little spire, 
Embowered in trees, and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells in lowly shades and mean attire, 
A matron old, whom we schoolmistress name. 

SHBNSTONE. SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

! 

The incipient attempts of orphan mouths to 
fashion the natural language of squalling into , 
the vernacular vocabulary, have generally been J 
considered wondrously interesting — so much so, 
indeed, as to merit a long and particular ac- 
count of every twist of the sacchariferous lips, 
and every screw of those adipose hemispheres 
called cheeks. 

But as Mr. Elphinstone had some regard to 
cleanliness be did not personally attempt to 
cast into form the foundling's infantine elo- 
quence ; all this was left to the housekeeper, 
and an old lady in the neighbourhood, who 
initiated most of the rising generation of the 
town into the mysteries that lie between the 
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common, universal, well-known, great A, and 
the darker and more unfathomable Z ; and as, 
of course, orphans in kitchens and dame schools 
are not so interesting as those in drawing- 
rooms, I leave undescribed all the stages, from 
the squalling to the speaking animal. 

It may be stated, however, that the boy did 
learn to speak — and no wonder, for he went to 
a school to which females were admitted. But, 
with the gift of speech, he seemed not to be 
blessed with those wondrous juvenile talents, 
which people remember to have discovered in 
those who, in manhood, have become great. 
If Mr. Elphinstone had paid more personal at- 
tention to the boy, and made him an inhabitant 
of hi3 drawing-room and study instead of his 
kitchen, something remarkable might have been 
discovered ; but, as it was, the most remark- 
able thing in the boy's progress at school, 
was his getting from syllables of two letters to 
words of two syllables, and from petticoats to 
frock and trousers, and so on, to the dignity of 
coat, waistcoat and et ceeteras of a regular 
school-boy. 

Now, as Mr. Elphinstone knew but little of 
romance and foundlings, it never occurred to 
him to send the boy to a boarding-school, or to 
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engage a tutor for him— in fact he had no idea 
of making a gentleman of him. The station of 
life to which the boy belonged was, probably, 
humble — very humble ; and Mr. Elphinstone 
thought, that if he put him in the way of earn- 
ing a livelihood by the labour of his hands, he 
should do all that could be expected and all 
that was right. No circumstances of Mr. El- 
phinstone's life had been such as to incline 
him to be very fond of children, and the close- 
ness of his studies prevented him from having 
that personal intercourse with the child thus 
thrown on his care, which might have led to 
affection : and besides all this, the amount of 
his income was fixed, and the manner of spend- 
ing it among the -poor was habitual ; and he 
would have doubted his right to withdraw his 
money from the aid of positive distress, for the 
purpose of spending it in the indulgence of 
what he would have considered a sickly sen- 
timentality. He would have thought it of 
more importance to put bread into the mouths 
of an honest family starving, than to put a 
superfine coat on the back of the probable 
child of a couple of— folks no better than they 
should be. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 

DRYDEN. ACHITOPHEL. 

From what has appeared in the course of 
this history, it seems, that although this boy 
was discovered in such a mysterious and ro- 
mantic situation, he did not show himself 
worthy of the romance which fortune had 
thrown around him. He ought to have dis- 
covered a hundred of those wonderful quali- 
ties which are supposed to be inseparable from 
children whom mystery has exalted into heroes ; 
yet, strange to say, if you had put him among a 
'hundred boys taken at random from a National 
School, a stranger would have hesitated a long 
time before he could have decided that Eat, 
and Kit alone was the hero of a romance. 

When Chrystom, as he was sometimes called, 
left off his frock and trousers and got into the 
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testament, he was removed from the dame 
and put under the care of a gentleman* whose 
house was dignified by a large, showy label, the 
inscription on which was " Academy for young 
gentlemen/' the meaning of which was, that 
the house contained a large room, to which any 
person who could pay seven shillings per quar- 
ter, might send his son to learn as much of the 
arts and sciences as could be taught by a person 
who knew nothing about them himself. 

The educational plan of Mr. Riddle was a 
very ingenious one, and shewed more skill 
than all his actual learning put together. He 
professed to teach everything, and, as his own 
knowledge was far from universal, he proceeded 
in this way — all the arithmetical problems used 
in his school were copied from a book in which 
they were fully worked out; and, of course, 
it was unnecessary for him to do more than 
compare the pupil's figures with those in the 
printed book to ascertain the correctness of 
them. Grammar and History he taught by 
printed questions and answers, and, conse- 
quently, it did not require that he should be 
acquainted with them himself. But, when, as 
sometimes happened, a pupil wished to learn 
something that could not be managed in this 
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manner, Mr. Riddle set himself a lesson over- 
night which he taught the pupil next morning ; 
and his argument was, that he could learn as 
fast as a boy, and, at all events, he could prevent 
a pupil from getting before him, as it was al- 
ways in his power to make him go back to the 
beginning; and he, like most schoolmasters, 
was very fond of well-grounding his pupils in 
the rudiments when he was incapable of carry- 
ing them farther. 

The early life of Mr. Riddle had peculiarly 
adapted him for the office of instructor of the 
rising generation. His first entrance, on the 
business of the world, was as a commissioned 
officer of his Majesty; the duties of which 
consisted in seeing that nobody bought or sold 
anything to eat, drink, or wear, without having 
first paid for the privilege, to enable the upper 
orders of society to amuse themselves, in gam- 
bling, dressing, fighting, etc. And as it 
happens, that some persons do not see the 
perfect reasonableness of such payments, so 
there is an eternal trial of skill, between such 
persons and the officer — the one party to evade, 
and the other to enforce payment. 

Such persons under the excise officer, and 
school-boys under the master, stand in nearly 

vol. i. c 
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the same relation to each other, and require of 
course the same qualities. Every schoolboy 
continually strives to cheat his master, glories 
in accomplishing it, and is sure to be punished 
for failure ; and as the same feelings exist be- 
tween tradesmen and excisemen, so this latter 
office was a good preparatory step for the 
managing of a troop of youths. But after a 
few years' excise practice, Mr. Kiddle had been 
found to possess too much benevolence for his 
office, inasmuch as he was discovered to have 
sold large portions of it very frequently, which 
some ill-natured persons termed, corruption — 
a quality, undoubtedly very hateful, and much 
to be punished, when it descends to the lower 
ranks of life. 

When the king had declined his further 
services, he set up king for himself— laying 
down the measuring-rod, and taking up the 
sceptre. In other words, he became one of a 
body of persons, who instruct our unsophisti- 
cated villagers, in the beauties of our melo- 
dramatic literature, and our Drury-lane morality. 
In this school he had formed his oratorical 
taste, of which, the pomposity of his common 
language reminded you : and here also, he had 
given the last finish to his moral acquirements, 
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which were more conspicuous for certain very 
instructive couplets, and highly proper apo- 
thegms, than for any very exalted honesty, or 
purity of life. 

Under this gentleman did Chrysostom lay 
the foundation of whatever learning his man- 
hood was conspicuous for: here he acquired 
the art of forming those mysterious hierogly- 
phics, called pot-hooks and hangers, and stored 
his mind with those useful sentiments so 
multiplied in all copy books, containing as they 
do the very quintessence of a certain system 
of moral philosophy, the amount of which is 
summed up in those phrases, " charity begins 
at home/' and " take care of number one." 

But the parent or guardian is mistaken, who 
judges of his child's progress in useful know- 
ledge by the report of the master, or the books 
filled up with manuscript sentences from Frank- 
lin, or problems from Walkinghame. These 
indeed may show how far the master's cane has 
succeeded in beating into the pupil's flesh a 
kind of knowledge which, as it was acquired ' 
without pleasure, would be willingly neglected 
and forgotten. But there is an under current 
of knowledge, more gladly learned, and more 
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lastingly retained, continually pouring into the 
pupil's mind. 

He learns by experience, how fond tke 
human heart is of doing good— of assisting 
our fellow-creatures in distress, when it can 
lose nothing by befriending them, and gain 
nothing by betraying them. For let a boy in- 
volve himself in difficulty, and be afraid to face 
his master, and how soon does the whole body 
of pupils resolve themselves into a committee 
of excuse, and debate on the likeliest method 
of deceiving the public enemy — the school- 
master ! and surely the ingenuity of one man, 
however suspicious, is but unequally matched 
against that of a legion of imps, every one of 
which would be a good match for the father 
of imps himself. This is a lesson on the con- 
venience of lying : but the pupil will learn also 
the convenience of speaking the truth, and 
acquire the faculty of instantaneously deciding 
on the necessity of the one or the other ; for 
let but two or more be involved in the same 
dilemma, and he will observe, that on the 
slightest suspicion, there will be a struggle be- 
tween them as to who shall first betray his 
companions, in doing which, there will be three 
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benefits — the pride of being clever enough to 
betray, the blessing of a character for candour, 
and the happiness of escaping a thrashing. 

Another branch of useful knowledge, in 
which neither parent nor master has often the 
opportunity to pay proper compliments to the 
young proficient, is sure to be acquired at 
school, in the utmost perfection; and this 
knowledge will be found particularly useful, in 
after life, to that portion of the school which 
shall decide on serving their country in the 
field, and especially in that part of their vo- 
cation called foraging. It would be difficult to 
decide, whether the acquirement of this know- 
ledge by the Holton schoolboys were the con- 
sequence of their scientific love of examination 
into the nature of soils and plants, and the 
habits of animals ; but certain it is, that they 
had gained the most certain information of 
what walls produced the best nectarines, what 
orchards the finest apples, what gardens the 
nicest currants, and there was scarcely a hen 
in the neighbourhood, the owner of which they 
did not give reasons to complain of her sterility. 
But these pursuits were carried on with the 
utmost impartiality ; no private friendship, no 
relationship was allowed to stand in the way 
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of these pursuits. Father, uncle, and aunt, 
were terms unknown; the only subject for 
consideration was, not who was the owner of 
the premises, but who possessed the articles 
which they liked best. 

In these studies, Master Holton was not 
behind his fellows. — He did not acquire parti- 
cular fame for reading or writing, or for his 
courage in scaling garden-walls, or attacking 
hen-roosts — he was principally famed for con- 
triving to get to his own share the largest pro- 
portion of the spoil. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

* 

Tie education forms the common mind. 
Just at the twig is bent the tree's inclined. 

POPE. EP. TO COBHAM. 

Whether there were any great similarity 
between the phrenological development of Mr. 
Riddle, and his pupil Master Holton, I know 
not, but certain it is, that there was a most cor- 
dial agreement between them. Not only was 
the argumentum baculinum never used to 
enforce any scholastic opinion on the mind of 
Chrysostomos, but he was specially exempt 
when the cane made a progress through the 
whole school, in punishment of the discovery 
of some general delinquency. To be sure, Mr. 
Riddle as well as Holton, was in some mea- 
sure a prot£g£ of the Reverend Vicar, who, in the 
course of the year, put many pecuniary oppor- 
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trinities in the schoolmaster's way, such as 
collectorships, copyist of the parish books, &c, 
and Mr. Riddle might consider it against his 
interest to exert anything severer than indul- 
gence against a youth who was in the course of 
being brought up by his own patron — knowing 
that to overlook whatever faults might be dis- 
coverable, would prevent any difference between 
him and his patron from arising in that quarter. 
This feeling undoubtedly had its effect, but still 
without it, the good fortune ofChrystom would 
have been nearly the same, inasmuch as Mr. 
Riddle really did not see in Chrystom's conduct 
anything but a commendable degree of caution, 
and a proper sense of self-preservation. 

Occasionally, however, there passed through 
his mind the faint foreshadowings of a convic- 
tion of the curious fact, that in whatever pecca- 
dilloes any knot of his pupils might be involved, 
Chrystom was sure to be in some measure 
concerned, and as sure to be free from the 
chance of punishment. But this thought made 
little impression on his mind, and soon passed 
away, especially as Chrystom's behaviour to him 
personally had been always signalised by the 
profoundest humility and reverence. But this 
constant escape from punishment, which so 
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lightly passed over the mind of the master 
who inflicted it, became a deep and abiding 
grief in the minds of the boys who suffered it : 
for it seemed to the unsophisticated intellect of 
innocent youth, that one who always secured 
at least a sufficient proportion of the reward, 
should take some chance of a share of punish- 
ment. 

It is understood then that the conduct of 
Master Holton had created some doubt and 
suspicion in the minds of his companions, and 
it must be allowed that some remonstrances 
had been made to Mr. Riddle by certain parents 
on what their paternal prejudices insinuated to 
be partiality on his part : but, as he told them, 
how could he correct one boy for what another 
had done ? This dispute, however, was even- 
tually brought to a crisis by, the following 
circumstance. About a mile from the centre 
of the town lived a gentleman who had a re- 
markably nice garden. Now Chrystom had been 
several times sent on errands to the house, and 
occasionally went into the garden, where among 
other tempting objects, he took particular notice 
of an extensive and very promising strawberry 
bed, and made many interesting speculations 
respecting the probable number, size and Aa- 
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vour of the fruit. He seldom let slip any 
information that could benefit him, and accord- 
ingly it happened in that time of the year when 
strawberries are most melting, and cream is 
most luscious, that he was conversing with his 
fellows on the bounties of nature then in season, 
when suddenly he recollected his former expe- 
rience and speculations in Squire Hogson's 
garden. On a subject so interesting he felt 
deeply and spoke eloquently.— He said, how 
happy he should be if he were a great squire 
like Squire Hogson, who could go out into his 
garden and pick a hatful of the sweetest straw- 
berries, and had only to go across the little 
meadow at the right-hand corner to get plenty 
of cream out of the dairy. He then dilated on 
the gross carelessness of leaving such treasures 
unprotected save by such very low walls when 
the garden was so far from the house. 

Chrystom's innocent and aimless raptures 
were not poured into barren ears, for, shortly 
after school hours were over, he missed half a 
dozen of his most constant companions, who 
happened to be the most indefatigable studiers 
of natural history in other people's gardens, and 
a thought immediately struck him as to the 
probable use they had made of his information. 
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Now, whether actuated by a wish to deter his 
companions from making a personal examina- 
tion into the accuracy of his description, or by 
any other motive as laudable, certain it is, that 
in the course of an hour after the suggestion 
arose in his mind, he bent his steps towards 
Hogson Park. But knowing the modesty of 
the youths, he fancied that the high road would 
not be chosen by them, and accordingly he took 
a wider circuit, the advantage of which was, that 
his path was fit for a person who wished to 
enjoy the pleasures of solitude, and would 
not be intruded on by the common faces that 
one meets in the public places of the world. 

Imagine Chrystom's surprise when he had 
arrived about midway between Holton and 
Hogson Park, on getting over a style into a 
little secluded copse, a particularly favourite 
spot of these youths — imagine his surprise, I 
say, when he discovered all his lost companions 
sitting in a ring on the grass, with a profusion of 
the most delicious looking strawberries, and 
several large bowls of cream in the centre. 
Little however was said on either side; Chrystom 
expressed his admiration of the exquisite rural 
luxury; room was made for him; he became a 
segment of the happy circle, and lost no time 
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in regaling himself with the creature comforts 
set before him, asking no questions, for con- 
science sake. 

But, as has often been said, " let no man 
boast of to-morrow," and assuredly if these 
young persons had known what their morrow 
would bring forth, they would not have been 
disposed to boast of it. Shortly after school 
opened the next morning, in walked a figure as 
dreadful in the eyes of a certain half dozen 
persons present as the cannibalizing ogre to the 
renowned hero of the bean-stalk. This terrible 
personage was no other than Squire Hogson's 
footman. 

" Does any body know this here ?" Asked 
he suddenly, extending at the same time at 
arm's length a rectangular equilateral parallelo- 
gram of dingy red cotton, the sides of which 
respectively contained three inches. 

No sooner had those words been spoken and 
the article exhibited, than forty-three out of 
the whole fifty infantine voices cried, " Tis 
John Smith's hankycher." 

The particular John Smith was picked out of 
the half dozen which the school contained, 
called up to the desk near his master, and had 
the peculiar pleasure of listening with him to 
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the footman's interesting history of yesterday's 
exploit, concluding with the discovery of the 
handkerchief in the dairy. Poor John Smith 
stood abashed before the awful frown of his 
master, and it required no other torture to draw 
from his lips, in the quietest but distinctest 
tones, the names of the accomplices, Bill Jin- 
kins, Joe Thomson, Tom Brown, Sam Smith 
and Jem White, who were compelled to take 
a few sours now to make up for the rich enjoy- 
ment of their previous sweets ; in other words, 
as they were in too great a hurry, and not so 
delicate as to require to have their cream whip- 
ped, they had the whipping now to make up 
for it. 

The above affair, in a few days, reached the 
parents of the delinquents, and as, upon inquiry, 
they learned that Master Holton had been as 
usual concerned in the pleasures, and as usual, 
had evaded the penalties of their children's 
enterprize, they represented to Mr. Riddle that • 
he must dismiss Holton or they would take 
their children away — a very unreasonable de- 
termination, for as Chrystom remonstrated, 
" How did I know where they got the straw- 
berries ?" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

La fortune tourne tout a l'avantage de ceux qu'elle fa- 
rorise. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD* 60. 

In the course of a few days after this adven- 
ture, Mr. Riddle having to transact some busi- 
ness, at the vicarage, took the opportunity of 
managing this disagreeable affair. It was 
evening, and as Mr. Elphinstone generally sat 
in the study after the day's labour, to the study 
Mr. Riddle was ushered. His business being 
concerning parish affairs, nobody will wish to 
enter into ; but that dispatched, to intro- 
duce the subject he had so much at heart, he 
began a lamentation on the wickedness of the 
world, ancient and modern, but especially the 
modern ; and of both the old and the young, 
but especially of the young; and finally brought 
his moral reflections down to apply particularly 
to his own school. 
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" I do not think," said he, " of all the evil- 
disposed person or persons in the world, there 
is any so bad as the boys of our time.' 9 

"What!" replied Mr. Elphinstone, "not 
even the men ?" 

"Ah! nobody but him that has the care of 
youth in an academy for young gentlemen can 
tell what wickedness they are guilty of." 

" Undoubtedly, you have great opportunities 
for observing the minds of youth ; but surely 
there is a more wicked class than those under 
your care — I speak of those that are deprived 
of the blessing of a good education." 

" I don't know, Sir ; I never miss an oppor- 
tunity of giving them proper correction, and they 
have an example of morals in me ; but obstinacy, 
Sir, obstinacy makes them blind to the very 
best examples." 

" I think, Mr. Riddle, you look with rather 
too severe an eye on the follies of the young. 
We cannot expect the gravity of age in the 
countenance or heart of youth ; but the dis- 
cipline of the school, and the remonstrances of 
parents, with the blessing of God, will lead to 
the formation of good men." 

"Ah! parents sir, parents, that is the evil. 
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If I could do as I wish with my boys, I could 
answer for their turning out different. But 
parents, Sir, parents will interfere — they spoil 
them — they ruin the boys, Sir, as Felix says, 

In Tain we strive their tyranny to quit ; 
In Tain we struggle, for we must submit.'* 

"Well/* said Mr. Elphinstone, with a bene- 
volent smile, " you have one pupil not likely to 
be injured by the mistaken kindness of 
parents. Poor Chrysostomos is entirely under 
your care, and will, I trust, be an exception to 
your complaint." 

"Ah Sir/' said Mr. Riddle pathetically, 
"Nobody knows my feelings towards that 
boy, — so attentive, so obedient, it was only last 
week, that I put him into interest. He is a 
credit to my school, and sorry indeed I shall 
be, if we are compelled to part." 

" Part ! Mr. Riddle, I thought you said that 
Chrysostomos was an obedient and improving 
boy ; and why should you talk about parting ?*' 

" As the poet says, Sir, 

Distraction dwells within my tortured soul, and furies rend 
it. 

" It is jealousy, Sir, that makes all the mis- 
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chief. If Chrystom was like the other boys, 
there would be no complaint/ 9 

" Complaint, Mr. Riddle »/* 

"That boy, Sir, is the only boy in the school 
who has a proper idea of the blessing of having 
so good a master. It was only last night he 
told me I was his best friend. He is the only 
boy that never gives me an opportunity of 
using the cane, and so ready is he to inform 
me when the other boys deserve it, it is quite 
a blessing to have him in the school/' 

" Well, I do not see, Mr. Riddle, how this 
should be complained of ?" 

"The boys, Sir, that I have to do with, I 
do assure you, if they had their pockets full of 
money, would rather spend it all in apples and 
cakes, and such trash, than lay it out in good 
books for the improvement of their minds. 
But there is no such extravagance in Chrystom, 
—he would rather keep his money, than spend 
it ; he will never be a spendthrift, and I have 
no doubt, he will become a great man. And, 
Sir, the parents of the other children are jealous 
— they are envious, Sir, because I do not correct 
him like their own children/' 

ft What !" said Mr. Elphinstone in surprise, 
" Is it possible that people can be so unjust, as 
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to wish to see punishment inflicted on the 
innocent, because it is inflicted on their own 
children, who are guilty." 

" Just so, Sir, just so, such is indeed the fact. 
That silly fellow John Smith tells me that if I 
correct his boy without correcting Holton, he 
will put the boy to Old Syntax, and then the 
boy is ruined for ever; for what can old 
Syntax know about the education' of youth, 
having all his life been studying latin and 
greek ? But besides this stupid fellow, there are 
several who say the same thing. I would 
rather, I assure you, Sir, make any sacrifices 
than have my boys taken from me, for I love 
them, Sir, love them better — love them — better 
than, Sir— anybody can imagine." 

"Well, Mr. Riddle/' finally answered Mr. 
Elphinstone, « I will not send the boy to 
become a victim to the mistaken fondness of 
parents, nor do you an injury by insisting on 
your continuing to receive him in your school. 
I will keep him at home, and I have no doubt 
he will acquire sufficient knowledge to enable 
him to perform the duties of the situation 
which it is probable he will occupy/' 

€t Surely, Sir, surely, he will; he is well 
grounded in writing, morals, and arithmetic, and 
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I am sure you will never find him out in any 
thing that deserves punishment; he is too 
clever for that, Sir, much too clever. I hope 
he will live to be a credit to both of us. 

For blessings erer wait on virtuous deeds 
And though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 

" Good night, Sir, good night," 
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CHAPTER IX, 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain 
But drinking largely sobers us again. 

pope's essay on criticism. 

Chbysostomos Holton was eleven years of 
age when this change in his circumstances 
took place. He had learned under Mr. Riddle 
to write a tolerably legible hand, and to work 
sums in the earlier rules of arithmetic; he 
knew that a verb was a word which signifies 
to be, to do, or to suffer; and as to the other 
parts of speech, he could give those common 
definitions of them which are left for some 
future philologer to explain. He was now to 
exchange the advantages of public for those 
of private tuition. 

Mr. Elphinstone performed the labours be- 
longing to his office too unceasingly to have 
the power of continual watchfulness over 
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Chrystom. Having hinted to him, however, 
that his many virtues had excited the jealousy 
and ill-will of his companions, and that there- 
fore he was not to leave the house to join them 
in future, he gave him proper copy-books, with 
daily lessons marked ; and for his moral and 
intellectual improvement put into his hand 
Locke, Barrow, Cudworth, and some of the 
fathers, together with a few hundred sermons 
of his own composition preached by himself 
within the last twenty years. 

Behold Chrysostom then, turning the 
kitchen-table into a writing desk — the kitchen 
itself being his study. No boy could be more 
attentive and studious than he was, for the first 
half-hour : but a kitchen is not like a school- 
room for juvenile students — to be at home, 
seemed like a holiday, but to be a prisoner at 
home was but a bad resemblance of school. 
For the first time he found that absence from 
school was not necessarily pleasure, and that 
absence from personal restraint is worth 
little without company. Occasionally his 
nought and carry one was interrupted by the 
distant shout or laugh of a well-known voice, 
when he looked up from his book with a sigh, 
and clambered to the top of the high window 
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to get a glance of what was passing without. 
But it was of no use— he could see nothing, 
and the indistinct sounds of merriment or 
liberty, were more tantalizing than perfect 
silence. 

He continued to write and cipher, but often 
intruded before what novelists call his mental 
vision, beautiful pictures of secluded feasts on 
currants, apples, pears, grapes, and all the 
delicacies of all the seasons, which he could no 
longer hope to share. Writing became trouble- 
some and tedious, and he was glad when it was 
over. But idleness soon tires even its most 
faithful follower. He took up Thomas Aquinas 
the Seraphic, but like other people, he could 
not understand him ; he tried St. Augustine 
" on a blessed life," but after reading half a 
page, he thought the best time for reading 
about a happy life was when one was enjoying 
it, and laid it aside. He then looked at Locke 
€€ on Compound Ideas/' of which he could not 
form even the simplest idea. " Cudwdrth on 
Liberty and Necessity" seemed personal, and in 
short, not even the manuscript sermons could 
induce him to sit down to a course of instruc- 
tive reading. He derived half an hour's amuse- 
ment, from watching the agile motions of a fly 
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in the window 5 but at length the fly got where 
Chrystom wished to be — in the open air, and he 
had nothing left to do but to watch the cook. At 
last he began to help her, and when at length her 
labours were over,he strolled into the garden and 
stable, to assist theone man who united inhis own 
person, all those offices that in a large establish- 
ment, are divided amongst a host of various 
ranks, from the grave whiteheaded man of con- 
sequence, who is called Mister, down to the 
ragged hanger-on, that even the scullery-maid 
can patronize, and the stable-boy kicks with 
impunity. 

The evening come, the result of the day's 
studies was examined by Mr. Elphinstone, the 
proper quantity of commendation bestowed on 
the small hand and sums, and then Chrysostom 
had to give an account of his reading. Marvel- 
lously short and general was his sentence on 
the great authors above-mentioned, and strange 
as it may appear, he actually felt in some mea- 
sure relieved when Mr. Elphinstone put one of 
his own sermons into his hand, and told him to 
read it. 

Thus passed a year, Chrystom growing 
fonder even of labour than of scholastic di- 
vinity; and Mr. Elphinstone* gradually leav- 
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iiig him to himself, with an increasing conviction 
that he was more fitted for a life of action than 
one of study. In fact, the progress he made in 
learning was by no means great up to his 
twelfth year, and he might have gone out of 
the world without distinction, but for an intro- 
duction to a person who will be often mentioned 
in this history, and with whom the reader will 
shortly be acquainted. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Evans. William, how many numbers is in nouns ? 
mil. Two. 

Quickfy. Truly, I thought there had been one number 
more ; because they say ocl's nouns. 
Mrs. Page. He is a better scholar than I thought he was. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. Act 4, Sc. 1. 

Chrystom one evening opened the door 
to a knock, and let in a middle-aged, good- 
humoured-looking weather-beaten gentleman, 
dressed in faded black and rusty top-boots; 
this was Mr. Pounder, the doctor, who had 
called to leave a bottle of medicine for one of 
Mr. Elphinstone's pensioners. He walked into 
Mr. Elphinstone's room, and entered into con- 
versation, in the course of which he mentioned 
that he had been obliged to part with his usual 
messenger, in consequence of idleness, or some 
other of those innumerable faults which by 
masters* accounts are so inseparable from all 

VOL. I. d 
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servants. Now, let a man be as honest as men 
generally are, still his own account of his own 
affairs and conduct will be more favourable than 
an account by an indifferent person, to say 
nothing of an enemy ; and, accordingly, while 
Mr. Pounder was enlarging on the excellency 
of the situation, Mr. Elphinstone, who was a 
man of great honesty and simplicity, readily 
believed that it would be a good opportunity for 
his protlg£ Chrysostomos to make trial of the 
world. The subject was mentioned to Mr. 
Pounder, met with his approval, and Chrystom 
was rung into the study. 

" Chrysostom," said Mr. Elphinstone, " Mr. 
Pounder is in want of a boy to assist him in his 
surgery, and to go on errands ; would you like 
io live with him }" 

" Yes, please Sir/' answered Chrystom, with 
an indistinct vision of something pleasant from 
any change. 

" My boy," said Mr. Pounder, pulling up his 
coat-tails and turning the broadest part of his 
small-clothes to the fire, " my boy t if you and 
I can agree, you will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity of improving yourself." 

" Thank you, Sir," said Chrystom, humbly. 

" I am going to ask you a few questions, and 
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if you answer them satisfactorily, from the 
good character I have had of you, I have no 
doubt we shall agree ; you can read, of course/' 

"Yes, Sir." 

" Handwriting ?' 

"Yes, Sir." 

" Let me hear you," and Mr. Pounder laid 
before Chrystom - a piece of paper filled with 
those indescribable hieroglyphics, which nothing 
but a medical education could enable a man to 
make ; Chrystom puzzled over it for some lime, 
and was at last compelled to confess that he 
could make nothing of it. 

" I thought," said Mr. Pounder, " you said 
you could read writing — but, let me see — ah, 
to be sure — it's latin — you don't know latin ?" 

" No, Sir." 

" Should you like to learn it ?" 
« Yes, Sir." 

u I'll teach you, yes, I'll teach you latin. 
Musa musa musa — Quid quad quod — you'll 
soon understand it. You can write ?" 

« Yes, Sir." 

" Let me see your writing— write on this bit 
of paper." 

" What must I write, Sir?" 
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" Oh, any thing you like ; anything that 
strikes you or interests you." 

Chrystom considered for two or three mo- 
ments, and then wrote down, u Mary Jones/' 
the name of the cook. Mr. Pounder on this 
made a remark something about a sop in the 
pan, which was so very witty that he could not 
help laughing at it himself : but the penman- 
ship was considered good, and Chrystom was 
fully qualified for the situation. 

" I can only say," continued Mr. Pounder, 
standing very erect, and looking down benevo- 
lently, " I can only say, I wish I had had such 
an opportunity when I was a boy ; it would have 
been the making of me — such an opportunity of 
improving the mind. As for work, all that you 
will have to do will be to well rub down my 
horse the first thing in the morning, and sweep 
out the surgery, and clean my boots and Mrs. 
Pounder's and the children's shoes, and wash 
out the bottles. Then you will have to clean 
the knives and forks, and go out with medicines, 
and sweep down the front of the house, and do 
whatever is wanted in the garden, and go out 
on Mrs. Pounder's errands, and help the cook 
and clean my horse and gig when I come home 
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in the afternoon, and carry medicines into the 
country. Then pound the large mortar till I 
come home at night, to put up my horse, and 
get up to answer the bell when I am wanted in 
the night, and all the rest of your time you can 
have to yourself for the improvement of your 
mind." 

So Chrystom transferred himself from the 
vicarage to the surgery, Mr. Elphinstone kindly 
telling him he might walk up at any time he 
wished to read, and borrow any sermons he 
might like. 
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She Soctor. 



No man could better gild a pill 

Or make a bill, 
Or give a draught, or bleed, or blister. 

COLVAN. VSWCA.8TLB APOTHECARY. 
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. CHAPTER I. 

Party and prejudice I hate, 
And write no libels on the state. 

Gay. 

I am afraid that our liberal periodical writers 
are not sufficiently regardful of truth in the 
statements on which they found some of their 
most striking arguments. How often, for 
instance, have I seen the notorious profligacy 
of our aristocracy imputed to the luxurious 
habits, which the practise of their whole lives 
has tended inevitably to form. According to 
these writers, in the life of the nobleman, from 
the infant to the man, no want is ever felt, but 
such as can be immediately gratified, no danger 
is ever to be struggled with, no trouble to be 
endured, no casualty to be guarded against: 
and this absence of all motives for exertion, 
caution, and modesty, inevitably produces pride, 
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sloth, selfishness, and sensuality. Such is a 
picture of our aristocracy painted by the hand 
of enemies ; and if the aristocratic nursery were 
really of such a luxurious description, it would 
not be wonderful if the character were deve- 
loped as above described. But that fact I 
deny ; I believe, on the contrary, that there is 
no body of men under the sun so liable to 
vicissitudes of fortune as our nobles and higher 
gentry. Their lives begin unfortunately ; they 
are indebted to strangers for the comforts of 
their younger days ; they may be said to derive 
all their education from individual charity; and 
seldom fill a respectable station in society 
before manhood. If these assertions of mine 
be doubted, I refer the reader to any exten- 
sive circulating library, and he will find that 
two hundred English dukes, a thousand or two 
of English peers, and innumerable baronets 
have been stolen from their afflicted guardians 
or parents within the last thirty years, and 
have been brought up by strangers, and raised 
to their rightful honours only after a youth of 
mysterious changes and adventures very melo- 
dramatic in their nature, and exceedingly pretty 
to read of in a book. 

I have often fancied that if some one of our 
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towns, with a library, were to be covered. up 
like Pompeii or Herculaneum, the antiquarians 
of fire hundred years henoe would find plenty 
of matter on which to exercise their genius, 
even if it were as great as that possessed by the 
antiquarians my contemporaries. What mines 
for their future research and disquisition would 
they see in the works of our own era; and 
especially in the works of imagination! — for 
these our modern novels having been long 
utterly lost and forgotten, and the very nature 
and name of the thing unknown, what veins of 
inexhaustible erudition would the venerable 
body of F. A, SS. discover in the incomprehen- 
sible and invaluable contents ! I can imagine 
the society dividing out the mass of litera- 
ture to the individual members, in order to 
draw up a general report from the separate 
opinions; and I fancy I hear them unite only 
in the facts that England must have undoubt- 
edly possessed a greater body of nobles than 
history asserts; and that the English people 
were so notorious for stealing the eldest sons 
of the nobility, that there was scarcely a peer 
or great man in the land who had not been 
pretty closely connected with roguery. 

I fancy that the kind of abuse which is 
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couched in such visions of luxury, springs not 
from a very intense loathing of an aristocratic 
life ; it seems to spring rather from envy than 
virtue : and the man who paints a peer as one 
who could be a Sardanapalus does not prove 
that his estimation of worldly distinction is 
a very low one. I therefore recommend my 
liberal readers to read on, as it is not impos- 
sible that my hero may turn out to be a duke, 
or at least a baron. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A son langage on l'a pris pour nn m&ecin (rous sarez 
qn'il parle comme nn fou.) 

BBUEYS. LB GBONDBUR, Acte 3, 7. 

Some historians assume so much knowledge 
to be possessed by their readers, that what they 
tell us is nearly incomprehensible. For my 
own part, I do not see what a writer has to do 
with the reader's knowledge — all he ought to 
consider is, how he may show off his own as 
much as possible : for even if the reader already 
knows what the writer tells him, it gives him 
pleasure to see it in print, as it makes him 
flatter himself with the belief that he is as 
knowing a person as the writer. 

For such of my readers, therefore, as have 
been so fortunate as to be unacquainted with 
doctors, I will give a description of the genus, 
before I introduce the individual. A doctor — 
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that is, a medical man — is a person who lives 
by ministering to the self-love of sick persons. 
Other industrious individuals live by furnishing 
the public with articles of necessity or luxury — 
articles which may be appealed to as of value: 
but "the doctor" furnishes that which is not 
only of no value, but that which the receiver 
is ashamed to remember, and cannot return. 
The doctor is employed for two purposes which 
are despised as soon as fulfilled — one is to 
listen to the interminable complaints of ego- 
tism ; the other to say, that a sick person will 
possibly recover. Thus the doctor is employed 
to gratify two forms of self-love, and as that 
passion is continually shifting into a thousand 
different forms, so the gratitude for one grati- 
fication is instantly merged in the necessity for 
fresh gratifications. As all persons like flattery, 
he is the person with whom a debt is most 
readily contracted ; and as nobody likes to pay 
for past flattery, he is the person most unwill- 
ingly paid. He is the man whose skill no one 
trusts, yet the very man whom every one is 
happy to employ, for the reason that he is 
supposed to be the only unprejudiced person, 
as he is the only person indifferent as to the 
fete of the patient. Suppose, for instance, a 
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poor fellow to be taken poorly, he hires the 
doctor to say, he hopes he will get well. The 
man to be sure might have the same words 
said to him by his wife, but what guarantee 
could he have that they were in earnest, unless 
perhaps, he happened to have been married 
within the last month ! A rich old man is sick, 
he would rather trust the doctor's hopes than 
those of his heir. An old maid from her pro- 
tegee, a peer from the heir to his title, all fly 
to the doctor. A dead patient puts no money 
in the doctor's purse, and hence the fancied 
security for the earnestness of his hopes. 

No man, of course, retains so much infantine 
simplicity as to suppose that the draught, 
mixtures, &c. named in a doctor's bill are the 
things really paid for ; — that they are not, is 
proved by the fact that nobody would think of 
swallowing them; they are really like John 
Doe and Richard Roe — fictions invented by 
the politeness of the law as an inoffensive 
cover for things which would be disagreeable 
in a too literal description. Imagine a bill 
consisting of such items as listening for half 
an hour to Mr. S's complaints. Ditto — a very 
dull statement. Walking to his house to tell 
him that his disorder was of an uncertain 
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nature. Assuring him that he would get better 
soon. Telling the widow that she had done 
all in her power for the dear deceased. Hinting 
to her that her charms would assure her a 
choice of lovers, &c. Surely it is better to 
pay for draughts than to have such items as 
these in a bill. 

Cos) all'egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di soavi licor gli orli del vaso : 
Succhi amari, ingannato, intanto ei here ; 
£ dall* inganno suo vita ricCTC. 

Substitute morte for vita, and the verse will 
be as good, and the description complete. 

To be sure " the doctor" has one important 
duty to perform,andthat is in the coroner's court. 
If a man happens to have a knife through his 
heart or a bullet through his brains, the doctor 
is called to give evidence. He shows that he 
has examined the liver, and found a slight in- 
flammation, but is ready to swear that, to the 
best of his knowledge, he believes the knife or 
bullet would after all be most likely to cause 
the death; and after he has given the twelve 
plainhonestmenunintelligibleandunpronounce- 
able names for one half of the organs of the 
body, the coroner who understands as much 
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about it as they, pays him a compliment on his 
interesting and scientific evidence, and the 
plain honest twelve painfully arrive at the im- 
portant decision — found dead. 

Such a man was Mr. Pounder. Having 
learned to read and write at a charity school, 
he had, while a boy, lived some time with a 
dealer in physic for all kinds of animals, where 
he had acquired a smattering of that gibberish 
used in the medical profession, which the 
generosity of the rest of the world has con- 
sented to call Latin. He afterwards went to 
London to finish his studies— that is, to fre- 
quent theatres and taverns while professors 
were delivering lectures on the incapabilities 
of their brother professors : and in due time, 
having been duly crammed for the purpose, he 
passed an examination, and received a certificate 
from the magnates of "the hall" that they con- 
sidered his attainments such as to make him 
a fit person to become one of themselves — 
which perhaps was not far from the truth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ere long they come where that same wicked wight 

His dwelling has, low in a hollow care, 

Far underneath a craggy cliff ypight, 

Darke, dolefull, dreary, like a greedy grave, 

That still for carrion carcases doth crave, 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghastly owle, 

Shrieking his baleful note, which ever drave 

Far from that haunt all other chearefuU fowls, 

And all about it wandring ghostes did wayle and howle. 

SPENSER. 1 FAIRY QUEENE, 9,33. 

The temple of Hygeia, in which Chrysos- 
tomos Holton commenced Acolyte was a small- 
ish room at the extremity of the mansion of 
Mr. Pounder, hearing the inscription "Mr. 
Pounder* 8 Surgery" an inscription suggestive 
of ideas of fracture, luxation and those thou- 
sand accidents to the human frame, which are 
so beautiful in the eyes of those interesting 
young gentlemen, who are burning with desire 
to put in execution their incipient ideas of 
amputation. 
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The exterior of this temple possessed no 
qualities requiring particular description, being 
not very different from other smallish rooms ; 
but the interior would not be viewed with in- 
difference, even by a person who was not a 
patient, and was worthy of description, although 
nothing was to been seen there, but what is 
common to the " doctor's shop/' in every 
town. 

The first thing that struck a beholder, was 
the remarkable brownness of the room and its 
contents ; yet that was not very strange, con- 
sidering that it was painted with the accumu- 
lated filth of thirty years. On the walls were 
three curiously dirty shelves, holding three or 
four dozen bottles and pots of as many patterns 
and sizes— many of them bandaged with strips 
of antique paper, embrowned into the very tint 
of the unwashed bottle whose fractured sides 
they protected. One remarkable feature of 
these bottles and pots was the proof they 
afforded of the dexterity of the person who 
used them ; for one half of them had no labels, 
and the labels which did exist were indicative 
of wonders in chemistry, greater than were ever 
accomplished by Priestly or Davy. Ponderous 
black magnesia, crimson camomile flowers, 
impalpable powders in a globular form, and 
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pills consisting of a perfectly clear liquid, were 
the least of these wonders. In fact, such great 
ingenuity seemed to have been exerted to make 
the labels as little as possible descriptive of the 
contents of the bottles, that well might any 
person who should venture on a dose, exclaim 
with a shudder of fear, " In the midst of life 
we are in death." 

On those parts of the wall not occupied by 
the bottles, hung some mysterious pieces of 
thin wood cut into indescribable shapelessnesses, 
supposed to be used for keeping broken bones 
together, but the ancient brownness of these 
seemed to show, that in Mr. Pounder's practice 
either fractures were above par, or amputations 
at a discount. Along with these were some 
very interesting human fragments, such as an 
arm or leg laid bare to the muscles, the veins 
and arteries being injected full of a red liquid ; 
a human heart, lungs, &c. in a wide mouthed 
bottle filled up with spirits; and on various 
parts of the walls odd-bits of human organs, 
which disease or accident had wrested from 
their proper shape, and made hideous — the 
whole exhibition, one would think, for the 
purpose of sparing the beholder the trouble 
of taking an emetic. 

A coffin-like cupboard, in which, when the 
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unfastened door was puffed open by a breath of 
wind, you might see a suspended skeleton, the 
produce of a night's adventure of Mr. Pounder 
with a friend who followed the sublime pro- 
fession of raising the dead; a deal counter 
stained with every imaginable hue, a chair with 
dislocated back, seat, and leg, and some remark- 
ably dirty, broken-backed books, were the re- 
mainder of the furniture of this very interesting 
and particularly aromatic room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

We should begin to think, Mrs. Shandy, of putting this 
boy into breeches. 
We should so, said my mother. 

STERNE. 

Mr. Pounder's boy, to shew the gentility of 
his master, was always dressed in livery, con- 
sisting of a hat trimmed with red cord, and 
decorated with a gold band; a coat of dark 
brown turned up with sky blue, a waistcoat of 
broad brown and yellow stripes, and corderoy 
— but this other article is not to be mentioned 
without due preparation. 

The article of dress, which I was about to 
name it is a gross breach of manners to 
mention in good, that is, in female, society ; 
and yet I know not why it should be so con- 
sidered, since I never knew a lady who object- 
ed to be seen with a gentleman, even in the 
most public place, because he wore it ; neither 
did I ever hear of a lady, who made her appear- 
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ance with a male companion conditional on his 
leaving the objectionable article behind him ; 
nor of one who fled into the Scottish Highlands, 
that she might be spared the sight of it. On 
the contrary, a very quiet well-meaning friend 
of mine, who has been married three times, 
has assured me that very many married ladies 
are so little displeased with the article, that 
they actually wear it themselves. Even the 
antiquary, who despises all the embellishments 
and most of the necessaries of modern life, 
although he can find no vestige of this article 
in the times of Caesar or Pericles, yet conde- 
scends, without disgust, to array himself in it. 
What a contradiction 1 Ill-used but most 
beloved, unfortunate but most indispensable, 
habiliment, how many times has it changed its 
name, and how short a time did the newest 
and purest name continue bearable — like a 
notorious villain, who has had an hundred 
aliases, and made them all infamous. What 
a curious history might be written of those 
changes, and the causes that produced them, 
from the first alias small clothes to tights, 
from tights to inexpressibles, from inexpressi- 
bles to unspeakables, from unspeakables to 
unmentionables, from unmentionables to 
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shorts, from shorts to etceteras, from etceteras 
to continuations, and so on through antifemi- 
nines, remainders, masculines, and nether 
integuments down to the quaker periphrase 
lower garments! But in all these changes 
there is one consolation, one solid comfort ; — 
this, like all human articles and things must 
run through its predestined cycle, and the 
time will come when mankind shall not fear to 
name what they are not ashamed to wear — 
— breeches. 

With breeches, then, coat, waistcoat, and 
hat, Chrystofh->was provided by his master. 
In these he was soon invested, and looked very 
smart in them. They were not new, to be 
sure, but had not been much worn, for his late 
boy, for whom they had been purchased, had 
been poorly for some time. It was said that 
his illness had arisen from some experiments 
of Mr. Pounder on the Homoeopathic Theory. 
It was reported, that having learned that all 
medicines which cure certain diseases, would 
produce them in healthy persons, he had been 
giving long courses of blue pill to his boy, to 
try whether he could make him bilious. How- 
ever that might be, certain it is that he was 
taken ill, and had left Mr. Pounder before his 
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livery was worn out, and that Chrystom was 
arrayed in it. And really the clothes looked 
very well at a proper distance — indeed, they 
would bear a pretty close examination by 
candle-light, and had they not been somewhat 
too broad, and too short for him, he might be 
said to be very well clad indeed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Un cordonnier, en faisant des souliers, ne sauroit gftter un 
morceau de cuir qu'il n'en paie les pots cassis : mais ici l'on 
peut gttter an homme sans qu'il en coute rien. Les beVues 
ne sont point pour nous, et c'est toujours la faute de celui qui 
meurt. Enfin le bon de cette profession est, qu'il y a parmi 
les morts une honn£tet£, une discretion la plus grande du 
monde, et jamais on n'en voit se plaindre du m£decin qui l'a 
tue\ 

M0L1ERB. LE MEDEC1N MALGRE LUI, Act 3. Sc. 1. 

Thb first time that Mr. Pounder met His 
new servant in the surgery, he questioned him 
on a variety of subjects that seemed to have 
but an indirect bearing on his new duties ; as, 
for instance, his exact age, and whether he were 
particularly fond of marbles, and at length 
came to the subject of reading. 

" Now, my boy," asked Mr. Pounder, hold- 
ing up his coat-tails with both hands, and lean- 
ing back against the counter, whilst Chrystom 
held suspended the ponderous handle of the 
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c large mortar/ " now, my boy, are you fond 
of reading?" 

« Sermons, Sir ?" Chrystom very innocently 
asked. 

" No, not sermons, my boy, nobody reads 
sermons but old maids and parsons ; no, no, I 
mean really good interesting books for the im- 
provement of the mind, books that teach you 
something worth knowing/' 

" I never read any but the Bible, and some 
sermons, Sir/ 9 said Chrystom, 

u Psha," exclaimed his master in great dis- 
gust, u I don*t mean that kind of thing — but 
look here, this is the sort of book I mean. This 
is one of the very best and most useful books 
in all England — it is the Pharmacopseia, which 
means that it is a collection of recipes made by 
the College of Physicians." 

€€ Yes, Sir," said Chrystom, not compre- 
hending a word that was said. 

" This book," continued Mr. Pounder, is 
decidedly one of the most useful ever pub- 
lished — indeed we could not go on without it ; 
and I was not much older than you when I had 
got it all by heart. So, whenever you have got 
plenty of leisure time that you don't know what 
to do with, study this book. Now, here is an- 
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other— a " Practice of Physic/' and with these 
two no man need be at a loss to pass through 
the world. Capital books — study them well, 
for there's no knowing what may turn up. Why, 
I was not older than you when I began to study 
medicine, and yet you see what may be done 
by sticking to it. But let me see, I think you 
don't know latin ?" 
" No, Sir." 

" You must learn latin — yes, decidedly ; 
you will never do any good without learning 
latin. Now latin is as easy to me as English, 
and I shall give you some lessons ; and I don't 
care how soon I begin, for I am very busy, and 
I want you to put up my prescriptions for the 
paupers. You can write, my boy V 

« Yes, Sir/' 

" Well, now come here, and write down 
what I tell you. Look at this prescription 
which I have just written $ it is all Greek 
to you, I dare say, ha! ha! but listen to 
me, Misce fiat pil twelve quorum one vel two 
nocti horus somna sumendus. Now, mind the 
translation, Misce — let them be well mixed up 
together ; fiat pit twelve — that is, make it into 
twelve pills ; quorum one vel two— take one or 
two ; noctis horus somnce — of these pills the last 
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thing going to bed; sumendus — every night. 
There, recollect that, and I will give you an- 
other lesson to-morrow; but the best thing 
for you to do, will be to learn the meaning of 
all these latin labels, so as to be able to make 
up my prescriptions. For instance, Pulv. rhei. 
— that means Turkey rhubarb root : but mind, 
it is jalap in the bottle. Look here again, Pot. 
sup. tart— that is cream of tartar; but be care- 
ful you don't touch it, for the bottle is full 
of arsenic, enough to poison all Holton; but 
your best plan will be to study the names by 
the Pharmacopeia, and you will be soon able 
to assist me/ 9 

Mr. Pounder having left the surgery, Chrys- 
tom took the Pharmacopeia, and examined all 
the labels by it, zealously labouring to gain 
a knowledge of pharmaceutical nomenclature. 
While he was thus engaged, a prescription was 
brought to him to be made up, written by Mr. 
Pounder for a pauper in a neighbouring village 
which he attended. The latin directions in this 
prescription were, of course, similar to those 
already explained by Mr. Pounder; and, of 
course, there was no difficulty in that — the 
great difficulty was in getting hold of the articles 
mentioned; but Chrystom examined all the 
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bottles and pots, prescription in hand, until they 
were found, when he made up the medicine and 
sent it off. 

An hour or two after Mr. Pounder walked 
into the surgery, and rubbing his hands, said 
merrily : 

" Well, my boy, how did we get on with the 
prescription ?" 

" I sent the physic, Sir," replied Chrystom. 

" Read it pretty well, eh ! ah, I shall make a 
man of you in time. No doubt you will be 
first physician to the king some day, ha ! ha ! 
But what — eh ! — what have you been at with 
this pot ? what is it taken from the shelf for ?" 

€€ Please, Sir/' answered Chrystom, " I put 
some of that there stuff in this here prescrip- 
tion^ 

€( Oh ! bless my soul — let me see — aloes, I 
wrote aloes — why this is the opium pot, and 
you've been and given five grain doses of solid 
opium — dead, dead as a door-nail — sleep till the 
day of judgment — how came you to do it 

" It is the same name on the pot as on the 
prescription, Sir." 

" Ah 1 I see, wrong label. But what is to be 
done ? You must run off directly, and fetch the 
pills back, for I dare say they have not begun 
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taking them yet. But no, that won't do, they 
will suspect something's wrong, and let it fly all 
over the country. It won't do, must take its 
chance. Fortunate it was only a pauper, for if 
it had been one of my rich patients I don't 
know what I should have done. Must take its 
chance, perhaps the pills will only make him 
sleep three or four hours, and if the worst hap- 
pens there will be no examination and bother 
about it, so that it will not be of much import- 
ance. But, my boy, you must not send oflF 
any more medicine until you know something 
of the look of drugs as well as their names in 
latin." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Natura et pater meui 
Hominem me habent factum ; 
Mais vos me, ce qui est bien plus, 
Avetis factus medicum. 

MOL1ERB. MALADE IMAG. 



Chrystom did not want brains, and being 
anxious to make himself of importance in his 
new profession, he soon acquired a knowledge 
of the names of medical substances, and a pretty 
clear idea of the external appearance of such of 
them as were on his master's shelves, if he were 
ignorant of their internal effects. He was ac- 
cordingly pretty frequently employed by his 
master in preparing medicines for the poorer 
classes of persons, which he did to his master's 
great satisfaction, the few trifling blunders he 
made being on a class of patients that it was 
not worth while to trouble about. But after he 
had been engaged in this work a few weeks, Mr. 
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Pounder suggested that it would be as well for 
him to make up his mind to follow out the 
study of the profession, as future opportu- 
nities might arise to engage in practice for him- 
self. With this view, Mr. Pounder recom- 
mended to Chrystom the study of anatomy — 
comparative first, as most convenient, and 
human afterwards, as he might find opportu- 
nities. He advised the dissection of both tame 
and wild animals — both the bipedal and quad- 
rupedal, and to make notes of the distinguish- 
ing features of each, and in what manner one 
individual differed from another. 

" You have got a fire in the surgery, you 
know," said he ; « and you can dissect on the 
marble slab — any knife that will cut will do for 
you at present, and if you lock the surgery- 
door you can easily put every thing out of the 
way when any body wants to come in." 

Chrystom followed this advice, and set a 
variety of traps for sparrows, robins, cats, &c., 
and all that he caught he carefully anatomized, 
making out of them very pretty osteological 
preparations under the care and with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Pounder and his books; but the 
most intimate examination of sparrows, robins, 
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and cats is not sufficient to create a very exten- 
sive knowledge of comparative anatomy, and 
therefore Mr. Pounder suggested an attempt at 
procuring larger and more important animals, 
such as dogs, fowl, &c. Now Chrystom's 
salary was not quite large enough to allow him 
to afford the expenditure of large sums of 
money on science, and consequently, like many 
other shining characters before and after him, 
he was compelled to make up by his genius for 
the deficiencies of his pocket. His school-boy 
reminiscences, however, assisted him in his 
present pursuits ; for recollecting certain spots 
in which he had formerly found eggs, it was not 
unreasonable to expect to find fowl in the same 
place $ he accordingly made a proper examina- 
tion of the spot, and soon laid hold of a couple, 
which he killed, took home, and duly anato- 
mized. So far this was pleasant enough ; but 
a -few days after the capture of these subjects 
for anatomical study Chrystom was rather sur- 
prised, and by no means delighted, at seeing on 
every wall in the town a notice to the public, 
printed in a very large and plain type, offering 
five guineas reward to any person who would 
give information which should lead to the con- 
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viction of the evil-disposed person or persons 
who, on such a night, took certain fowl belong- 
ing to, &c. 

Now it happened that Mr. Pounder had as- 
sisted in the dissection of this couple of fowls, 
and on seeing this notice, it struck him that it 
would be as well to ask Chrystom for the his- 
tory of them. He did so, and although Chrys- 
tom did not tell the whole truth, but rather 
suggested that the fowls had been given to him 
by a friend, Mr. Pounder cautioned him very 
earnestly against either taking other people's 
fowls, or receiving them from persons whose 
honesty was not as certain as his own. But on 
the whole, whether Mr. Pounder suspected 
Chrystom was the delinquent or not, he cer- 
tainly admired the boy more than before, and 
praised him for his indefatigable exertions to 
master his profession. But Chrystom was not so 
earnest a follower of science as to be willing to 
run his head against the laws for her sake, and in 
future, all the fowl in the country were, with one 
exception, safe enough for him — this exception 
was his master's own fowls. Mr. Pounder had 
a very pretty stock of the feathered race in a 
little meadow and hut at the back of the 
premises. Now when he recommended the 
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science of anatomy to Chrystom's notice, he 
laid no restriction on him respecting the method 
of procuring subjects, with the exception just 
mentioned; and, therefore, Chrystom was by 
no means certain that his master would be dis- 
pleased at his helping himself on the premises. 
He accordingly took subjects occasionally out 
of his master's hen-roost, and dissected them 
Carefully in the surgery. Indeed this came to 
be a very interesting study ; for not only was 
knowledge acquired for the mind, but the body 
was gratified also ; for with a good fire, a fat 
fowl and a knife, it would be curious indeed if 
the greatest philosopher, or the smallest, could 
not find something to amuse himself with. It 
need not be said, that Chrystom did not now 
invite his master to assist him in his studies ; 
for besides that he might be considered to 
have become a pretty good master of the ana- 
tomy of the gallinaceous tribe, he thought it 
possible that some disagreeable remarks might 
be made, which it was as well to avoid. He 
now often found the advantage of his master's 
recommendation to shut the door when he was 
pursuing his studies, that he might be able to 
clear every thing away before persons were ad- 
mitted; and, doubtless, he would have con- 
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tinued to act on it, but for the fact that Mrs. 
Pounder finding the neighbourhood was grow- 
ing so dishonest, as to make, as she said, a 
very serious diminution in the number of her 
fowls and eggs, the chattering establishment of 
female feathered bipeds was entirely broken 
up. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Puissent toti anni 

Lai essere boni 

Et farorabiles 

Et n* habere jamais 

Quam pestas, verolai 

Fievras, pleuresias 

Fluxus de sang, et dyssenterias. 

MOLIBRE. MALADB IMAG. 

Thus passed away several months, Chrystom 
gradually acquiring a knowledge of the way in 
which Mr. Pounder carried on his practice, as 
well as a practical acquaintance with what are 
called the minor operations in surgery, such 
as bleeding, cupping, tooth-drawing, &c. These 
latter, Mr. Pounder was so kind as to teach 
Chrystom not only by personal instruction, but 
also, by furnishing him with subjects on which 
to test his nascent abilities. It has been men- 
tioned that Mr. Pounder attended the poor of 
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a neighbouring parish ; now when any of these 
brought their ailments to the surgery, what 
was more reasonable than that the young man, 
who prepared the medicines, should also per- 
form the necessary operations! Accordingly 
Mr. Pounder constantly recommended bleed- 
ing and cupping, and Chrystom handled the 
weapons of his art so frequently as to become 
master of them. The next thing was to acquire 
the practice of medicine, and this he was in 
the direct way of doing by his habit of prepar- 
ing prescriptions for his master's patients ; but 
besides this, Mr. Pounder allowed him. to pres- 
cribe the less expensive medicines to the poor 
people, of course advising him to make remarks 
on their effects for future improvement. But 
what most assisted him was an ingenious course 
of practice certainly not suggested by his 
master, which was to test the strength of all 
the medicines on his master's horses, dog, and 
cat. Many a mixture did the horse swallow 
with his corn, and many a pill was concealed 
in the dog's meat, and after ascertaining the 
operation, of course he went to work safely on 
the pauper. But owing to his little experience 
in comparative prescribing, he made the mis- 
take of not sufficiently considering the different 
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power of pauper and horse, and a few of his 
earlier doses were rather too strong; yet this did 
not much matter, as paupers cannot afford to 
expend their money on post-mortem examina- 
tions, and such kind of troublesome inquiries, 
and the result of Chrystom's practice was on 
the whole, tolerably successful. 

Even in surgery, that crowning branch of 
medical science, the young student made res- 
pectable progress, although it must be confessed 
that his surgical knowledge was more theore- 
tical than practical. It will, however, be readily 
understood that he acquired a great deal of 
manual dexterity in the use of surgical instru- 
ments by his practice of cutting up his master's 
fowls, as it is certain that by frequently ex- 
perimenting on these and other animals he 
acquired a very steady set of nerves. But all 
this, though it laid a good foundation for scien- 
tific operations on the human subject, was not 
like practising on man himself; and the enthu- 
siastic student devised many a plan to accom- 
plish that great end. In the course of time a 
female pauper, who lived a couple of miles 
from the town brought several times to the 
surgery a child with a bad finger. The disease 
seemed of little importance, a slight eruption, 
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or something of that kind ; but the child being 
sickly was for ever complaining. Mr. Pounder 
at these visits of the woman generally directed 
Chrystom to give the child a powder, and put 
a bit of ointment on the hand, and then ordered 
her off; but one day she sent to say that the 
child was much worse — so bad indeed that it 
could not be taken from the house, and re- 
quested Mr. Pounder to come over and see the 
child immediately. Without losing a moment 
Mr. Pounder looked over his list to see if there 
were any paying patients that way, and as 
there were not, he told Chrystom to step over 
and see the child, just to quiet that " bothering 
woman." He went, of course, shook his head, 
and prescribed as any other doctor would 
have done; but, what was strange, the me- 
dicine did the child so much good that he was 
sent for again. The child, however, afterwards 
becoming gradually worse, he decided upon an 
operation; and it is understood, that like other 
doctors, he had with him a case containing lint, 
plaster, and some of those cutting instruments 
which one would think surgeons cause to be 
made of such hideous forms, to make the 
world regard their profession with that awe 
which their skill would fail to accomplish. 
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On Holton's return from one of those visits 
he took from his handkerchief, and exhibited 
to Mr. Pounder a very small arid delicately 
amputated finger. Mr. Pounder took it, and 
said, u Oh, this is that Hodge's finger, is it ? 
— upon my word very capitally done — a beau- 
tiftd operation, it does you a vast deal of cre- 
dit — you'll be an honour to the profession. 
But, I say, my boy, there was nothing the mat- 
ter with this finger, eh !— as sound as my own. 
It don't signify, to be sure, for nobody^ know, 
it ; but we must be careful, and you must not 
operate unless I tell you. I shall soon let you 
see a little sport, I promise you." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Hail sympathy, thy soft idea brings 

A thousand visions of a thousand things. 

BYftON. 

V 

Chbystom thus continuing to improve him- 
self in the various branches of knowledge 
belonging to medical practice, his master of 
course was delighted with him : and as he was 
very smooth-tongued and obedient, his mistress 
also favoured him with her approbation. Every 
thing, in short, seemed to promise in Chrystom 
an useful accession to the somewhat numerous 
body of medical practitioners. But as the 
Persians say, no life can be called happy until 
the end of it is seen; & hd even Mr. Pounder's 
increasing practice and cheerful disposition 
could not preserve him from trouble, nor 
Chrystom's caution keep him free from un- 
expected vicissitudes. One of Mr. Pounder's 
children, a boy about six years of age, fell 
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sick, and died almost immediately, when 
Chrystom had been with him about two years^ 
Now there was a certain Mr. Samuel Jackson 
attending the London Hospitals at this time, 
a former apprentice of Mr. Pounder, who had 
been very fond of the little boy, and to him 
Mr. Pounder sent information of his death, 
and an invitation to the funeral. Mr. Samuel 
Jackson arrived, presenting to the astonished 
eyes of his former master a complete contrast 
to the plain methodical looking person he had 
sent off some two years before. The counte- 
nance of Mr. Jackson had never been distin- 
guished for beauty of form or elegance of ex- 
pression; but two years of medical study in 
London had completely filled up all vacancies 
of expression with those forms of indepen- 
dence and self confidence, which are commonly 
termed swagger and impudence. And these 
qualities were not a little set off and adorned 
by a hat of monstrous profusion of brim, and 
narrowest economy of crown, and a pair of 
green spectacles as inseparably attached to his 
face as his eyes themselves. For the rest, he 
was a short young man inclining to be fat, and 
wore a dress belonging to every, and peculiar 
to no rank in society, not . even to that of a 
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gentleman: it was a kind of undress worn 
equally by a hunter and his groom, by a 
tapster and his potboy ; and it was evident, in- 
deed, from his conversation, that he had spent 
more of the last two years in the tap-room than 
in the drawing-room. But Mr. Pounder having 
himself been a student, his surprise did not 
last long ; and the still affectionate disposition 
of the young man displayed by his coming so 
far to attend the funeral of their son and to 
give them his company, soon made them look 
on him with the greatest confidence and affec- 
tion, and Mr. Pounder at their very first sede- 
runt gave him an account of all that had taken 
place within the last two years; that is, all 
accidents, illnesses, &c, in the course of which 
account he often mentioned his boy Chrystom; 
and of course related his very great fondness 
for scientific pursuits. 

The child was buried, and in the evening of 
that mournful day, when Mr. Pounder was gone 
out to pay his professional visits, Mr. Jackson 
walked in to the surgery to pay his respects to 
Chrystom, and examine his preparations of ani- 
mal remnants ; and after expressing his appro- 
bation, and suggesting some improvements in 
the methods of tying the bones together, he 
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asked Chrystom if he bad ever dissected a 
human subject. Chrystom, of course, an* 
swered that he had not, and Mr. Jackson said, 
" To be sure you've^ not — too young, and sub- 
jects are d— d dear ; why I give as much for 
an arm, as would keep me in porter and beef- 
steaks for a fortnight. D d expense in 

London, where you can't help yourself for. the 
Charlies ; but I say, old fellow, what do you 
say to my helping you to a subject !" Chrystom 
expressed his pleasure, and Mr. Jackson con- 
tinued, " When I was pupil to your governor, 
I got many a subject on the sly — took a room 
at old mother Jenkins's — used to keep it 
locked, and walk up at any time and dissect. 
I'll bet a dozen I can get the room again — and 
d — m me, my buck, Pll give you a lecture 
on anatomy, I will by G— d." Chrystom ex- 
pressed his thanks, and Mr. Jackson con- 
tinued, u But mind, mum's the word, say 
nothing about it — I'll manage it. But you 
must help me to get hold of the subject. Can 
you get out at night ?" 
"No, Sir." 

" Where do you sleep?" 
fC Over the surgery," 

" Just the ticket, my trump. That's where 
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I used to sleep, and many a time have I done 
what you are going to do. Well, bring the 
coal-shovel into the surgery to-night, and 
about one o'clock in the morning, 111 give you 
a signal, and then you must get up and follow 
me." 

Chrystom being young, and not particularly 
bold, did not much like this offer, but, mut- 
tered out the excuse, " Suppose master should 
find me out 

" Master be d d; only follow me," 

promptly ejaculated Mr. Jackson, " only follow 
me, and nobodyTl find you out, for the sex- 
ton's my particular friend, and as for any one 
besides — there will be nobody about. Don't 
funk, get up as I tell you, and I'll make you 
as good an anatomist as myself." 

Chrystom being naturally a very obedient 
lad, secured the shovel before the house was 
locked up, and at about one in the morning 
was roused from his first slumber by feeling in 
his mouth the mouth of a brandy bottle. Mr. 
Jackson was dressed and prepared for the en- 
terprize, and Chrystom rapidly springing up 
and dressing himself, this pair of followers of 
science, accompanied by a man employed by 
Mr. Jackson, went forth into the darkness. 
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In the latter part of the day just begun, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pounder were taking their wine 
after dinner, — Mr. Jackson having just asked 
for and obtained a holiday for Chrystom, with 
whom he had gone out to employ him, as he 
said, in a little private business of his own,— 
when the servant opened the door, and showed 
in a person whom both very well knew, and 
who was in fact the sexton. This person 
was not possessed of the most delicate taste, 
and accordingly he told his business in the 
most straightforward manner, which was, that 
he had observed the grave of their child had 
been disturbed, and he had no doubt some re- 
surrection-men had been there. Mrs. Pounder 
immediately fainted, and Mr. Pounder having 
given her into the care of the servant, put on 
his hat and hurried off to Mrs. Jenkins's house, 
where he expected to find Mr. Jackson, whose 
assistance he calculated on for discovering the 
miscreants who had violated the sacred pre* 
cincts of the church. 

Now Mr. Jackson had instructed Mrs. Jen- 
kins not to allow any one to go up stairs without 
first giving him due notice ; but Mr. Pounder 
had, in former times, been very familiar with 
his room, having often assisted Mr. Jackson 
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there in bis anatomical studies, and he now 
went directly up to the room, opened the door, 
and walked in. A sight met his eyes which he 
had by no means calculated on. Mr. Jackson 
was seated in a high chair at the head of the 
table, talking in a very loud and authoritative 
tone to Chrystom, who was standing at the 
opposite side of the table, while both in- 
tently regarded an object extended thereon, 
respecting which I say no more than that 
this was a meeting the most unpleasant that 
could have occurred to all parties. 

Mr. Pounder was a man of good sense, and 
made little noise about this discovery; he 
merely desired Mr. Jackson and Chrystom to 
walk home with him, and when they left the 
room, he locked the door, and took the key 
with him. Probably, if he could have followed 
his own inclinations he would have hushed-up 
the matter entirely ; but Mrs. Pounder was in 
such excitement, that he was compelled to in- 
form her of the whole affair ; and the result 
was, that Mr. Jackson left for London the 
same night, and Chrystom was ordered into 
the parlour, where he was addressed in the 
following manner by his master, " You know 
very well what I want you for, my boy, I dare 
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say; and I must add, considering all things, 
that I wonder you did not ask me about it, 
before you went out with Jackson, for I told 
you I would provide a subject for you as soon 
as possible. I could have easily managed it 
with the sexton, or procured you one of the 
paupers. Now see what you have done; I 
don't much mind these things myself, for I 
know what young people are ; but my wife will 
not hear reason, and insists on my not keeping 
you any longer. I have no fault to find with 
you, you have been a very good boy, and I 
have, therefore, looked out * for another situa- 
tion for you. Mr. Hardman the ironmonger 
wants a boy, and I have mentioned you to 
him. But mind, never say a word about this 
affair, for no one knows what idle tales might 
be made up ; and I may as well tell you, that 
if you say any thing about it, I could at any 
time put you into prison for last night's work ; 
and now, my boy, take a glass of wine, and 
then walk to Mr. Hardman." And this was 
the way in which Chrystom left Mr. Pounder. 
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Religious, punctual, lober, and so forth, 

Hi* word would pass for more than he was worth j 

One solid dish his week-day meal affords, 

An added padding solemnised the Lord's. 

Constant at church and 'change, his gains were sure, 

His givings rare, save farthings to the poor. 

POFI. SP, TO BATHURST. 
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CHAPTER L 

I would go fifty miles on foot, for I hare not a horse worth 
riding on, to kiss the hand of that man whose generous heart 
will give up the reins of his imagination into his author's 
hands — be pleased he knows not why, and cares not where- 
fore. 

STERNE'S TRISTRAM SHANDY, p. 56. 

I have been often amused at people's rea- 
sons for not liking to read novels and romances ; 
and perhaps the objections brought against this 
kind of literature are more absurd than any 
other made against anything in the world. One 
man objects to works of imagination, because 
they are not true ; that is, because the adven- 
tures or conversations did not actually take 
place as reported. This man cannot believe 
that there is a truth of reflection as well as of 
observation : he considers that to weep at ficti- 
tious pathos, or to laugh at unauthenticated 
humour is beneath the dignity of truth ; but he 
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forgets how many important things he has taken 
on trust from his cradle to the present moment. 
— he ought to learn that the human heart is as 
good a judge of truth, as the. senses of man 
themselves ; and that what draws tears or ex- 
cites laughter is as true as the plainest truism, 
whether it has really happened or no. 

Many people, when they take up a novel, ex- 
pect to find the characters so sugared over with 
virtue, and peppered over with vice, as though 
mankind were divided only into two classes — 
angels and devils : and if they are disappointed 
in this, and find them neither very good nor 
very bad, they throw away the book, because it 
contains "no moral/ 9 I have known a good- 
hearted man of this kind, into whose brain a 
temptation to dishonesty could never possibly 
enter, read a narrative of some fictitious thief 
of universal and notorious wickedness — the sole 
intent of the volumes being to shew that a man 
ought not to steal. Another, a man of the 
greatest purity of life, has patiently read a long 
and wearisome work to show the evil of profli- 
gacy and dissipation, as though any man living 
wanted a volume or even a sermon to prove 
that stealing and debauchery are wrong. These 
readers do not consider that it is the duty of 
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the moralist to shew merely how vice steals 
upon the heart, and to leave vice itself to the 
natural feelings of man* 

But even so far as this the Novelist is not 
bound to go: and a specific moral might be 
safely taken as evidence of an imperfect work. 
For- when a moral is made the main object of a 
work, all the incidents of the tale, which are not 
in direct relation with this moral, must be con* 
sidered excrescences; and if this relation be 
preserved, then every person of the tale must 
be supposed to act constantly in direct relation 
to one particular virtue or vice — a thing which 
evidently never happens in human life. The 
Novelist ought to take for granted, that every 
one can distinguish between good and evil : and 
without reference to one or the other he should 
exhibit men and women moving and acting in 
society and in public, while he lets us know 
the inner workings of their hearts : for by this 
means, while he amuses, he gives us useful lec- 
tures on our own nature, inasmuch as every 
contrast of the inner workings of a disposition 
with its outward developments is capable of a 
thousand useful applications. Yet so much 
respect does the world pay to decent exterior 
and virtuous professions, that if the Novelist 
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in the exercise of his art sometimes shews that 
the eloquent advocate of universal liberty is a 
tyrant to all dependant on him, that the public 
patriot is offering himself for sale, that the 
loyal adorer of his king is merely fond of his 
pension, that the public professor of religion is 
steeped in private vice ; the said world is up in 
arms against the Novelist for ridiculing sacred 
things. But the Novelist must have done his 
work very ill, or his readers must be very 
stupid, if they consider him to teach that pro- 
fessions must be false, and that outward and 
inward decency cannot exist together. The 
grand effect of his writings should be to shew 
that professions may be contradicted by prac- 
tice ; and this lesson may be of essential benefit 
to every man through life, when it is considered 
that no man confesses a fault which is not an 
honour to human nature. 
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CHAPTER II. 

La gravity est un mystere du corps invent^ pour cacher les 
dlfauts de Pesprit. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 265. 

Mr. Hardman was the shopkeeper in the 
High Street to whom every body went to buy 
thread and stoves, and quack medicines, and 
writing paper — he was in truth a general dealer, 
in the widest sense of the term. After leaving 
the charity school where he had received his 
education, he had been apprenticed to the father 
of his present wife in the very house which he 
now occupied, and as he turned out a very 
steady and pains-taking apprentice, his master 
consented to the marriage with his daughter, 
and in a few years gave the business up to him. 
And there had he been, in all but age unaltered, 
for thirty years the plodding riiaster of that 
shop, and throughout the whole of that time 
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might he have been seen from seven in the 
morning till ten in the evening, behind that 
counter, or in that little counting-house, always 
the same busy, constant, civil attendant. Not 
a day did he ever pass from home, nor a night 
from his own bed. Pleasure was to him a 
monster, the description of which made him 
tremble ; relaxation a folly that he laughed at ; 
for as getting money was such perfect happi- 
ness, how could he see the sense of relaxing 
from it ? Oh ! that eternal white apron, white 
cravat, brown coat, and pen in the ear! As 
constant as the sun from day to day were they 
to be seen amid that multifarious assemblage of 
articles. As constantly too was he to be seen 
in the parlour of the George from twenty-five 
minutes past nine until half-past ten every 
evening, during which portion of time he always 
drank one jug of ale, smoked one pipe of re- 
turns, and finished with three-penny-worth of 
gin and water, warm with. So constant was 
his attendance with three or four brother-trades- 
men of a similar constitution, that if a person 
came to the bar to ask if Mr. Hardman was 
there, the landlady merely looked at the clock, 
and answered yes or no, according as the well- 
known minute was or was not come; and if 
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the landlord had disposed of the inn, he would 
doubtless have sold Mr. Hardman and his fel- 
lows as part of the fixtures* 

It is scarcely worth while to describe the 
person of the man; for all the regular old gene- 
ral dealers in all country towns were pretty 
much alike. The words general dealer is uni- 
versally suggestive of a shortish man, rather 
too wide to be in exact proportion, and about 
fifty years of age. Mr. Hardman was no excep- 
tion to this rule. His face was of that particular 
shape and colour which indicate great exposure 
to the good things of the table. His face was 
surmounted by formally-cut grizzled hair, and 
that by a hat, which in the house had covered 
his brains for the last ten years. The remainder 
of his costume consisted of a too-large coat 
of a snuff-colour, with large metal buttons, a 
stout broad-striped waistcoat which gradually 
increased in circumference from the double chin, 
to that part of his body which nature meant to 
be waist, and an inexpressible article extending 
to the knee, where it met a covering of grey 
worsted, or occasionally, the very brown maho- 
gany-coloured tops of a pair of boots, the 
change from which to a pair of shoes was the 
only alteration ever made in the external man. 
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The above description applies, of course, only to 
the man of the shop. On Sundays, and grand 
occasions, such as vestry meetings, the articles 
above described were exchanged for others of 
the same kind, but of more recent manufacture. 
He made a point of having a new suit every 
two years, which he wore on Sundays and 
grand days during two years, when it was taken 
into common use, and worn until, another suit 
had become ready to take its place. Mr. Hard- 
man could not be called a very close follower 
of fashion ; for in fact, he was now thirty years 
behind that quick-moving goddess. His dress 
was in fact made in the country fashions of 
twenty years back, since which time he would 
have no alteration in the cut of his garments. 
" Make," said he to his tailor, " my new coat 
like my old one : I don't like none of your 
damned new skip-jack fashions, not I." 

In the town of Holton, Mr. Hardman was 
one of the greatest men. In the course of 
twenty years he had filled all the important 
offices of the little state in which his greatness 
lay ; and no man ever filled the office of con- 
stable so actively, of overseer so economically, 
of churchwarden so dignifiedly as he. In the 
first he suffered not his staff to be idle 5 ale 
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could not create a quarrel quicker than he 
could quell it ; even the most quarrelsome dog 
slunk away from such a determined keeper of 
the peace. As churchwarden no man ever 
looked grayer in the parish pew, prayed with a 
more audible voice, made longer speeches at 
church-rate meetings, or reproved the sexton 
with more signs of condescending but deter- 
mined authority. As overseer he had gained 
the applause of all parties, with the exception 
of the poor. He had materially lessened the 
usual allowances to beggars, and those other 
persons in distress who are obliged occasionally 
to throw themselves on the mercy of the over- 
seer ; for having read a good deal concerning the 
wickedness of the lower classes, which the 
richer he grew the more earnestly he believed, 
he made a point of assuming, that in the poor 
no distress could be unavoidable or unattended 
by personal demerit, and considering that it was 
both wrong and unpopular to support the as- 
sumed wicked poor people out of the parochial 
funds, he narrowed the usual payments down to 
the smallest possible amount, and very gene- 
rously made up for such reduction by furnish- 
ing them out of his own stores with plenty of 
good advice. 
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Mr. Hardman was eloquent, and knew it, 
and considering the rarity of that precious 
gift, was ever ready to gratify the humblest 
individual with proofs of his genius. It was 
delightful to see him with a parish coin in his 
hand ready to give to a poor famishing wretch, 
and for a whole hour before the coin left his 
hand, giving his decided opinion on the stran- 
ger's past life, and his advice as to the future, 
the hungry man gazing upon him with the ut- 
most interest and eagerness until the speech 
was ended and the coin given ; — such was the 
power of his genius. 

" My good woman," he would say to an- 
other, " you tell me that your husband has 
just died in the hospital, and left you very ill 
with those five children, and that you have 
eaten nothing to-day; all that is very well. I 
give you credit for speaking the truth. I have 
no doubt that you are in great distress, and 
therefore I will give you my advice. You must 
admit that if you had not got married you 
would not have had these children — that is — I 
mean, you must see that you have acted with 
the greatest impropriety in bringing these chil- 
dren into the world to live in such distress, for 
surely it cannot give you any pleasure to see 
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your children starving. What are those chil- 
dren making such a noise for ?" 

" They are hungry, Sir." 

" Weil, then, let them listen to me; as I said 
before, a mother ought to love her children too 
well to have any in such circumstances ; and I 
consider, therefore, that you have acted with 
the greatest imprudence. But as what is past 
cannot be helped, I will give you some good 
advice as to your future conduct. Now you 
say, my good woman, that your children are 
starving. Very well : you see this sixpence- 
it belongs to the parish funds — it is public 
money, and must not be wasted ; you must 
therefore spend it carefully for necessaries, and 
not for extravagancies, and not apply any more, 
but get out of our parish as soon as possible. 
But let me give you this piece of good advice 
that may be of use to you all through your life; 
and it is this — get yourself well as soon as pos- 
sible — directly, my good woman, and rater into 
some respectable line of industry to support 
yourself and children in comfort and repute," 

This substitution of his own advice for the 
public funds so touched the hearts of the Hol- 
ton people, that Mr. Hardman held the office of 
overseer longer than any man before him. In- 
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deed, his conduct was highly admired, as I have 
said, by all besides the poor; but the opinions 
of these last were, of course, unworthy of con- 
sideration: for, as Mr. Hardman often very 
correctly remarked, " The poor, Sir, are a very 
ungrateful and ignorant set, and never show a 
proper value for good advice." 

When Mr. Hardman was a young man, and 
had been but a few years in business, he pro- 
fessed to feel very strongly, as he spoke very 
eloquently on the "rights of man," as poor 
Mrs. Hardman might have borne witness : for 
so exalted and engrossing were the rights of 
man, according to him, that he quite forgot that 
a woman had any. As I said, he was rather 
inclined to a democratic shade of political 
opinion, and about the time that the new stove 
was put up in the church by Brasstap, the other 
ironmonger, he was seen several times to at- 
tend the Methodist meeting : but a long conver- 
sation with the vicar on religious subjects at a 
time when he was furnishing some rooms for 
him, happily made him hesitate, and a succeed- 
ing rumour that the office of churchwarden 
would soon be open to his ambition, succeeded 
in making him examine his opinions very nar- 
rowly : and the result was, that Mr. Church- 
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warden became the loyal and religious subject I 
have described him to be. His opinions, how- 
ever, cannot be described in language more 
appropriate and striking than was used by him- 
self at a parochial dinner, attended by the great 
Squire Thickhed, Sir John Silley, and various 
other great men of the neighbourhood. 

" God forbid, gentlemen," said Mr. Church- 
warden, " God forbid, in these awful times, 
when riot and murder walk about our streets 
like beasts of prey, with the pistol or knife in 
their hand, that any man who has an opinion 
should not stand up, and express that opinion. 
For my own part, I express my opinion openly, 
and am prepared to take all the consequences 
of them. I say, damn it, gentlemen, I do love 
my Bible and my King. — Church and State, 
and all that — that's my principles, gentlemen .** 
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CHAPTER III. 

Great is the blessing of a prudent wife 
Who puts a period to domestic strife. 

pope's wife op bath* 

Such was Mr. Hardman as he appeared to 
the world — home, perhaps, may show him in a 
somewhat different light : for it is by no means 
uncommon for the hero of the tap-room, or the 
blood-thirsty patriot of the hustings, to have 
his ears soundly boxed by his wife when he gets 
home. It is said that no man is a hero to his 
valet — the meaning of which is, I suppose, that 
as so material a part of the hero consists of 
his feather, scarlet, and buckram, it is not likely 
that the valet who keeps them in order should 
be struck with any very great degree of awe in 
beholding them, unless he be so idolatrous as to 
worship the work of his own hands. But Mr. 
Hardman's greatness of character consisted not 
in dress, — every thing by which he kept the 
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lower order of people in their proper places 
proceeded from the qualities of his mind. He 
had heard that " Familiarity breeds contempt," 
and so impressed with the truth of this remark 
was he, that familiarity was a thing he never 
endured from any living soul out of his shop. 
Even when taking his pipe and glass with his 
half-dozen fellow-tradesmen and ex-church- 
wardens at the George, he preserved the proper 
gravity due to office ; and if moved to any 
thing approaching a laugh, by the heavy levity 
of one of his companions, it was a laugh suited 
to a great man, in which you could deliberately 
count all the convulsions of the diaphragm. 

Mrs. Hardman herself never presumed to 
step within the charmed circle which her hus- 
band's gravity and importance had thrown 
around him. She was a quiet, kind-hearted, 
industrious woman ; and considering her hus- 
band one of the greatest men in the world, she 
was thoroughly obedient to every one of his 
commands, and would as soon have doubted 
the truth of the Bible, as the wisdom of any 
opinion of his. She had no sentiment until 
her husband had expressed his $ nay, she dared 
not smile even at his wit, until his smile told 
her it was really a smiling matter. There was, 
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therefore, no familiarity on the part of the hus- 
band which could possibly lead to contempt on 
the part of the wife, for indeed they seldom 
met save at meals, Mrs. Hardman passing 
nearly the whole of her existence in the kitchen 
with the servant. On Sundays, indeed, when 
Mr. Hardman had eaten the dinner which his 
wife had stayed from church to cook, and swal- 
lowed his usual glass of wine, and was taking 
his usual nap, she would make up the fire for 
him, tie' a handkerchief over his head to pre- 
vent his taking cold, and retire to array herself 
in the hebdomedal silk; and then came the 
glory of her life. She walked out with Mr, 
Hardman to church, and sat with him in the 
churchwarden's pew. Those were the bright 
spots in her otherwise uniform life : she remem- 
bered them through the first three, and antici- 
pated them the last three working days of the 
week, and those two or three hours of sunshine 
gave a glimmer of pleasure to all the other 
hours of her existence ; and this was nearly the 
whole difference between the life of her maid 
Kitty and her own. 

Thus Mr. Hardman had honour not only in 
his own country, but, what is more rare, in his 
own house. He had no children, which, perhaps, 
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was one cause of his pursuing his ambitious 
course through the various offices of the town, 
and cultivating eloquence and good- living ; for 
probably if his heart had been touched by the 
weakness of paternity, his sympathies would 
have been more extensive, if not stronger; but 
stronger, I suppose, they could not be, for I 
never heard of a sympathy more powerful than 
that which fastens a man's heart to money, and 
roast beef and plum pudding. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mais comment voulez-vous, apres tout, qu'une Mte, 
Puisse jamais savoir ce que c'est qu'^tre honngte. 

MOLIBRB. l'ECOLB DES FBMME8, Act 1, Sc. 1. 

About the time that Chrystom left Mr. 
Pounder, Mr. Hardman had lost an appren- 
tice ; and, as he could not immediately procure 
one that would suit him, he wanted an active, 
intelligent lad as a substitute, until a suitable 
apprentice offered. Chrystom was engaged, 
being about fourteen years of age when he 
thus exchanged the science of medicine for the 
pursuits of trade ; and threw off the disguise of 
livery which had deformed his beauty, to allow 
his nature to re-assume its natural grace. 

Now did Chrystom learn to make a bow to 
ladies and gentlemen, and acquire the art of 
making a profit by buying and selling — an art 
which no one was better qualified to teach than 
his master. 
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" Now, attend to me," said Mr. Hardman 
to Chrystom, when he put on his firqt white 
apron, w mind the advice I shall give you; 
shops are kept to sell goods in, and therefore 
we must sell all we can. If all people were 
alike, this would be managed easily enough; 
but as it is, you must suit yourself to different 
people. The cost price is marked on all articles 
with our private figures, so that you can always 
ask as much as you like over that, and if a 
person gives you what you ask, it is his fault ; 
and if he will not give it, you can either reduce 
the price, and make him believe it to be a great 
favour, or you can show him another article of 
the same kind, and offer that at the price he 
mentions. And mind, whenever an article is 
damaged in the shop, you must endeavour to 
put it off before the better articles, because 
things get worse by keeping. But you must 
mind and sell the worst articles to the poor — 
always let the rich have the best articles, be- 
cause they are the best customers, and would 
be more likely to make a noise than the poor. 
And never exchange an indifferent article when 
it is brought back by the poor. One thing in 
particular you must be careful about, and that 
is honesty. Dishonesty is wicked, and sure to 
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lead to disgrace and to be found out; and I 
dare say Mr, Elphinstone told you that if you 
steal you will go to the devil, and be turned out 
of your place." 

Mr. Hardman's caution on dishonesty might 
have been very safely dispensed with, as it was 
very rarely indeed that any body had an oppor- 
tunity of stealing from him, he being a man 
who always stood in the midst of his property 
with his eyes open. But the former part of 
the advice, Chrystom had constant opportunities 
of putting in practice ; and many compliments 
were paid to him by his master for his skill in 
the shop. But what most assisted Chrystom 
in remembering and improving his master's 
instructions, was a slight disagreement which 
took place between them when Chrystom had 
been with Mr. Hardman about a couple of 
months, and was as follows :— 

Mr. Hardman and Chrystom were behind 
the counter, when a stranger came in, and 
asked to be allowed to look at a kettle. 

Mr. Hardman handed one to the customer, 
remarking, "That is seven shillings, sir." 

" Seven shillings V 9 remarked the stranger, 
" surely you are mistaken j I lately bought 
such a one for five." 
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"Oh no, just the same size/' said the cus- 
tomer. 

. " Seven shillings is the lowest price, I assure 
you," replied Mr. H. ; " it cost me six shil- 
lings, besides carriage/' 

" That must have been smaller than this/' 
said Mr. H. 

" Please sir," interposed Chrystom, " you 
make a mistake ; it wasn't them that cost six 
shillings, but these here bigger ones. They are 
down in the invoice at four shillings !" 

Mr. Hardman looked black as thunder. 
" You young rascal," said he, " get out of the 
shop this minute; d'ye think to correct me? 
I tell you it was six shillings." 

Chrystom slunk away, and Mr. Hardman 
expatiated on the merits of the kettle, until 
the stranger was nearly convinced that he must 
have been mistaken. But while they were still 
bargaining, Chrystom returned with a bright- 
ened face, holding the invoice in his hand. 

" Look here, Sir/' he cried, " it is four shil- 
lings, as I said — here is the invoice/' 

Mr. H. took it, examined it, apologized to 
the gentleman for the mistake he had made, 
when the stranger paid four shillings for the 
kettle, and departed. 

" Follow me, Kit," said Mr. Hardman, leav- 

VOL. I. G 
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ing the shop as soon as the customer departed. 
Chrystom followed him to a warehouse at the 
back of the premises, into which they entered, 
and the door of which Mr. Hardman fastened. 

" Now, you rascal," said he, taking up a 
stick of considerable diameter, " Fll teach you 
to contradict me (thwack went the stick on 
Chrystom's shoulders) ; 111 teach you (thwack) 
to know better than me (thwack); Til see 
which is the best tradesman (thwack) ; I'll give 
you (thwack) handling invoices (thwack), you 
dog; Fll lose two shillings by you again 
(thwack)." 

By this time Mr. Hardman was nearly tired 
of his exercise ; and Chrystom having got a 
counter between him and his master, and being 
a little recovered from his surprise and fright, 
cried, (C Oh dear, Sir, I thought, I thought you 
had made a mistake/' 

" You thought ! you young villain — let me 
get at you — " 

Chrystom retreated. " Oh, Sir," said he, 
" if I had known you said what you did on 
purpose, I shouldn't have spoken : I won't do 
it again, Sir." 

" You had best not/' was the reply; " for 
if you ever think I make a mistake again, I will 
break every bone in your skin; I will, you vil- 
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lain ; do you think I took you into my house 
to lose money by you ?" Mr. Hardman here 
raising the stick, Chrystom cried, " Oh, pray 
don't, Sir/' managed to open the door, and 
ran frightened into the shop, where a customer 
being waiting, saved him from any further cor- 
rection at that time. 

When the shop was closed for the night, 
Chrystom was ordered to go into his master's 
sitting-room, where, being arrived in great fear 
and tribulation, Mr. H. snuffed the candles, 
looked very grave, and said, " I have sent for 
you, Kit, to give you some good advice." 

" Thank you, Sir," said Chrystom, doubting 
whether or no it would be enforced by argu- 
ments of the baculinum kind. 

" The correction which I administered to 
you this day/' (Chrystom's shoulders felt as 
sore as ever) "I hope you will not forget;" 
(Chrystom was quite sure there was no danger 
of his forgetting it) ; " for if you do contradict 
me again, I shall not let you off so easily." 
(Chrystom wondered at what some persons 
called easy.) * The wisest of men says, spare 
the rod and spoil the child/' Chrystom 
thought his master was in no danger of falling 
into that error, which means, "that nothing 
G 2 
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does a boy so much good as a proper chastise- 
ment." (Chiystom thought his and his master's i 
ideas as to the propriety of the thing were 
altogether different) — "I sent for you in, to 
give you some good advice ; and first I ask you 
why you contradicted me in the shop to-day ?'* 

Chrystom thought it would have been as 
well if the question had been asked before ap- 
plication to the stick : he almost believed that 
the question alone would have been sufficient; 
but he modestly replied, " Please, Sir, Mr. El- 
phinstone told me that I should never tell 
lies." 

" Very good advice too, Kit. Well ?" 
" Please, Sir, you told me that if I told lies 
you would give me the stick." 
" And so I will." 

" Please, Sir, when you told the gentleman 
that the kettle cost six shillings, I thought you 

told a what you said wasn't according to 

the invoice." 

" And do you dare to think that because I 
won't have you tell lies— —but there, I forgive 
you, I see your mistake, it was* only your 
ignorance ; and you will do better after I have 
given you some good advice. Listen to me. 
When I told you that I should correct you 
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for lying, I meant for telling me lies ; and that 
was what Mr. Elphinstone meant when he said 
that lying was sinful — he meant lying to your 
master." 

€€ Please, Sir/* said Chrystom, modestly, "he 
only said lying, he did not say any thing about 
any particular person/' 

"Then he was very much to blame, Kit; 
but there, he was never in business, and con- 
sequently could not be able to give proper in- 
structions to a youth. But I will make up the 
deficiencies of his ignorance. It is undoubtedly 
a very great sin for a servant to lie to his 
master, because it is an attempt to deceive 
him, which is very wrong. But in a shop, to 
tell to, that is, to do as I did this morning is 
quite different; for shops are kept to make 
money in, and therefore it is every man's duty 
to make all he can. Mr. Elphinstone ought to 
have pointed out the difference to you; for, 
consider what a pity it would be, if telling lies 
in a shop were sinful, when they are so useful 
in business that it could not be carried on 
without them. Now, Kit, I advise you to 
remember, and act on the advice I have given 
you; and I have no doubt I shall some day see 
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you as good a man of business as myself. Go 
in to supper/' 

Chrystom humbly thanked his master, and 
left the room, wi£h many fervent resolutions to 
regulate his behaviour by the wholesome admo- 
nitions he had just received. 

And here it may be remarked how unreason- 
ably apt we are to complain when any trouble 
or distress falls upon us ; we think of nothing 
but the present hardship, when we should par- 
ticularly consider the good effects that may 
spring from it. Troubles, it has been remarked, 
are only blessings in disguise, and this truth 
was very powerfully exemplified in the expe- 
rience which Chrystom passed through on this 
day; for had he not felt the power of his 
master's arm, which then seemed exceedingly 
grievous, he probably might not have received 
those excellent pieces of advice and instruc- 
tion which were so well calculated to be of be- 
nefit to him through life. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Nec tant&m veneris, quantum studiosa culince. 

hor. 2 sat. 5, 80. 

Bearing continually in mind the reward he 
had received for his intrusive honesty, and for 
daring to contradict his master's word in the 
shop, Chrystom was particularly careful to 
avoid a repetition of such conduct in future. 
By dint of constant practice he became as clever 
ag his master in praising and putting off any 
damaged article to the poor, in procuring as 
high a price as possible from all classes, and in 
gracefully withdrawing when a complaint was 
made too vigorously to be withstood. He was 
also taken into the counting-house, and initiated 
into the mysteries of book-keeping in double 
entry — in short, he became a servant exactly 
after his master's heart, and doubtless might 
have retained his situation for many years but 
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for an accident which happened when he had 
been with Mr. Hardman about two years. This 
accident seemed not to bear immediately on 
Chrystom's prospects ; but like the cloud no 
bigger than a man's hand, it was the forerunner 
and producer of an important storm. It has 
been observed, that Mr. Hardman was fond of 
good living, and as his wife had been brought 
up to habits of domestic industry, Mr. Hard- 
man had gradually accustomed her to superin- 
tend the cooking and brewing departments; 
and at the date of this history, the only differ- 
ence between her and an upper servant was, 
that she received no wages. 

Now in the latter part of September was 
Holton fair, which about a hundred of Mr. 
Hardman's country customers attended, and 
always went to his house to dine, to settle, 
their accounts and give fresh orders. It hap- 
pened, however, this year, that a contagious 
fever had been prevalent, and Mrs. Hard- 
man had not been so fortunate as to escape 
it. She had been laid up a short time, and 
her sick-bed was not rendered more endurable 
by her husband's complaints of the cooking. 
When the fair-week came she managed to 
crawl down to the kitchen and superintend 
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the roasting and boiling, which lasted several 
days and nights, and with the satisfaction of 
knowing that every thing was done as well 
as it could be, she went to bed worse than 
ever. Her husband did not leave her in this 
state to the weariness of solitude, indeed he 
was very frequently in her bed-room, inquiring 
if she were well enough to come down, and 
several times took up, in his own hands, doses 
of Epsom salts which was one of the thousand 
articles sold in his shop. Some days passed 
on in this way, Mrs. Hardman improving in 
health very slowly, and her husband becoming 
very fidgetty, when about the middle of Octo- 
ber the following conversation passed between 
man and wife : 

" Well, Mrs. Hardman, are you any better 
to-day r 

" I feel a little better, thank you, Mr. H." 

" Are you well enough to come down ?" 

" I will try, Mr. H., if you wish, but I don't 
think I can stand, I am so giddy." 

« I wish to heaven you would get well as 
soon as possible." 

* I will, Mr. H." 

" It is a most annoying thing that you should 
be took ill just at this busy time/' 

o 3 
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<c Ah ! it is indeed, but it can't be helped, 
Mr. H." 

" I don't know. You must have been stand- 
ing about in the draft, — let me advise you 
never to do so again at such a busy time/' 

« 1 will not, indeed, Mr. H.» . 

" I advise you not. I have not enjoyed my 
dinner once since you have been up here, — the 
meat was done to a chip to-day. What am I 
to do, Mrs. Hardman, if my meat is done to a 
chip?" 

" Well, I'll try to get up to-morrow morn- 
ing, Mr. H." 

" Perhaps you have forgotten that it is time 
to brew, and we are two days later than we were 
last year. I am sure we shall not have any 
beer fit to drink this year." 

" HI try to get up, Mr. H." 

" If the beer isn't brewed before November 
I know it will be as thick as hog-wash, it has 
always been so." 

" We have always brewed in October, Mr. 
H., I am sure." 

" And we ought to brew in October this 
year, Mrs. Hardman ; what am I to do if the 
beer is thick ?" 

« HI get up, Mr. H." 
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" I don't think you are so bad as to prevent 
your brewing; it won't take more than a day 
and a half, and you can lie a-bed as long as you 
like after." 

So ended this conversation, and the next 
morning Mrs. Hardman was assisted from her 
bed-room to the brewing-kitchen. The opera- » 
tions commenced under her superintendence, 
but the methodical and industrious creature 
could not sit by quietly to see other people do 
her work, unless they did it exactly as she had 
done it so many years. She thought of her 
husband's particularity about his beer, and his 
awful anger at every failure in the kitchen de- 
partment, and she was soon as busy as the rest. 
Throughout that day and night was she la- 
boriously employed, and what with the many 
sudden changes from heat to cold, and from 
cold to heat, and the exhaustion from the forced 
strength which the excitement of anxiety had 
produced, at the end of the brewing she was 
taken to bed alarmingly ill. Kitty, the maid, 
sat up with her, and did all she could to assist 
her, but her incoherent language and altered 
countenance so alarmed her, that before morn- 
ing she sent to Mr. Hardman and begged that 
Mr. Pounder might be called in. 
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Mr. Pounder attended, and saw the patient; 
and when he came from the sick-room, Mr. 
Hardman questioned him in the following man- 
ner: 

" Well, Doctor, what is the matter with my 
wife?" 

" She is very bad, Mr. Hardman," was the 
reply; " have my doubts — should have been 
called in sooner — contagious pyrexia." 

€S But what is the matter with her ?" 

" Intermittent pulse, my dear Sir, languor, 
feeble respiration, anxiety, delirium, redness of 
eyes, flushed cheeks, throbbing arteries — 
should have been called in sooner/' 

u But what is the matter with her ?" 

" Oh ! nothing particular, my dear Sir — 
should have been called in sooner; subsultus 
tendinum." 

" How long will she be up stairs ?" 

" Can't say, my dear Sir, muscular debility, 
impeded deglutition— should have been called 
in sooner ." 

" Will she want any doctor's stuff?" 

" Oh ! my dear Sir, I must send some medi- 
cine this minute — dangerous case, but don't be 
alarmed — should have been called in sooner." 

" But, Doctor, what need you go home ; I 
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sell Epsom salts, and Senna and Daffy's, 
wouldn't they do ?" 

" Oh ! no, my dear Sir, I must prescribe 
properly — aperient diaphoretics— tonics. An- 
tim. tart. Acid sulph. ; must have them pro- 
perly dispensed in my surgery ." 

" I don't know; I sell a good many Hunt's 
pills and Daffy's, and don't see why they 
shouldn't do her as much good as other people." 

" Ah, my dear Sir, we of the profession, 
know nothing about them — not in the Pharma- 
copeia— don't admit them at ' The Hall* — 
send some medicine directly, and call again in 
the afternoon/' and he departed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Toinette, U faut que je ine troure A une grande consulta- 
tion qui 8e doit faire pour un homme qui mourut hier. 

Argon, Pour un homme qui mourut hier ? 

Toinette. Oui, pour aviser et voir ce qu'il aurait fallu lui 
faire pour le gulrir. 

MOLllRB MAL. IMAG., Act3, Sc. 13. 

Mr. Pounder, as he promised, called on 
Mrs. Hardman, and said she was better ; re- 
peated his visit the next morning, and although 
she was evidently sinking, assured Mr. Hardman 
she was improving ; and so he went on for a 
couple of days, sending her plenty of medicine, 
and talking of her convalescence, when, to Mr. 
Hardman's great disgust, he suggested further 
advice — "Not/ 5 he said, " that he had any 
doubt as to the result, or felt any fear about his 
competence to manage the case, but that it 
would be more satisfactory to all parties to have 
another opinion." Now even setting aside the 
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state of the patient, the doctor was not altoge- 
ther disinterested in giving this advice. Mr- 
Pounder was clever in his profession, and was 
a very good kind of man, but business is busi- 
ness. A certain physician in the next town, 
and indeed the only one for a considerable dis- 
tance, had lately sent several prescriptions to 
him to be dispensed, and he thought this a 
good opportunity to show himself not ungrate- 
ful, besides that it was probable the giving the 
physician a job might produce other prescript 
tions. Mr. Hardman was perfectly satisfied 
with the skill of Mr. Pounder, frequently ob- 
serving, it was his opinion, that if a person was 
to die, all the doctors in the world couldn't 
save her ; but as the nurse frequently urged him 
to have further advice, and he was quite out of 
patience with the cooking, he at length gave 
way, and sent Chrystom for Mr. Drench. 

. Now Drench was a young spark not long let 
loose from Apothecaries Hall, and had begun to 
practice in Holton— of course, opposed to 
Pounder. He was a gentleman far above the 
profession he practised, if you would believe his 
own account of his origin ; but the very man 
that ought to practice the profession, if you 
would believe his own account of his cures. 
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He was a dasher in appearance, a dasher in 
manners, a dasher in conversation, a dasher in 
living, and even a dasher in practice ; for he 
kept up the good old medical custom of always 
starting off on horseback just as all the other 
persons in town were going to church ; he kept 
up the privilege confined to doctors, bishops, 
and other great men, of breaking the sabbath 
with impunity. Or, if he ever went to church, 
he made a point of being called out in the mid- 
dle of the service, and being heard, after a few 
minutes, rattling by the church like a tempest, 
although he was engaged in that peculiar branch 
of the profession, termed bleeding the mile- 
stones. 

Mr. Drench, although he did not abound in 
money, was very liberal in orders, and the ele- 
gance with which he had furnished his house, 
made his success in life a matter of interest to 
many a tradesman in the town. He was a man 
of very active habits, and of very strong feel- 
ings, for he would have gone ten miles to save 
a person whom he liked, and fifty to injure one 
that he had a spite against : but he was so 
pleasing in exterior, and spent his credit so 
liberally, and was such a universal flatterer, that 
if he had not been a liar, and had been more 
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honest and less treacherous, he would have de- 
served the name which was given to him by 
those that knew but little about him— that of 
a very good kind of fellow. 

Now, as Pounder received notice to meet 
Drench at six, he was at Mr. Hardman's by 
half-past five to remonstrate with him. 

" Really, Mr. Hardman, I don't see that it 
can , do any good for me to consult with Mr. 
Drench ; I thought you would have sent for 
, Dr. Feewell, or I should not have advised a 
consultation." 

" No customer of mine, Mr. Pounder/' an- 
swered Mr. Hardman ; €s never laid out a shil- 
ling with me in his life." 

" But, consider, my dear Sir, in such a case 
as this, what good can Mr. Drench do — what 
experience can he have had?" 

" Can't say ; a doctor *s a doctor." 

" Dr. Feewell has attended the whole country 
round, for many years/' 

" But I say, Doctor, I never employ any one 
that don't deal with me." 

a Well, Mr. Hardman, Mr. Drench is doubt- 
less qualified, and as he has been invited, I do 
not decline meeting him ; but I do not calculate 
on any good in it — he is too inexperienced." 
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" Mr. Drench is a very good customer of 
mine/' replied Mr. Hardman, " and 'tis my 
opinion , that if I pay a doctor, I do my duty, 
and 'tis his fault if he is not skilful/ 5 

Mr. Drench here came in, and with his very 
best bow, said, — 

" Good morning to you, Mr. Pounder, good 
morning to you, Mr. Hardman ; I am sorry 
that I could not be exact to my appointment ; 
but the fact is, I was sent for by Lady Strut- 
Well, with whom I was detained until a very 
few minutes. I assure you, I rode " 

" Nay^oapologies," interrupted Mr.Pounder, 
a you are in good time/' 

" You have seen my black mare ? well, I 
give you my honour, as a gentleman, that I 
rode from her Ladyship's to. my own stables in 
fifteen minutes and a half, upwards of six 
miles." 

w Let us go to the patient," said Mr. Pounder. 

" I assure you," said Mr. Drench to Mr. 
Hardman, who was. accompanying the doctor, 
" that I could not prevail on her Ladyship to let 
me leave her until I promised her and Lady 
Sarah to breakfast with them to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

" Lady Sarah !" said Mr. Hardman in sur- 
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prise, " why she has been in my shop twicfe 
this afternoon, she has left only this ■ ■ 99 

" Oh ! Mr. Pounder did you hear of the 
accident I attended at the factory ?" interrupted 
Mr. Drench; " I assure you the arm was al- 
most gone, the ulna broke in two places- 
double compound fracture — the integuments, 
Mr. Hardman, so lacerated that the bone pro- 
truded through the cuticle. I was compelled 
to take off about two inches of the bone, and 
the man is getting well, but the most wonderful 
thing is, that the arm is not at all shortened." 

" Very wonderful," drily muttered Mr. 
Pounder ; " but here is the patient. 3 ' 

The two medical gentlemen saw the patient, 
felt her pulse, examined her tongue, asked 
about her appetite, and retired into another 
room for the consultation. 

" Do you know the honourable Miss Strut- 
well asked Mr. Drench at the commencement 
of the consultation. 

tc No," said Mr. Pounder. 

" Oh ! the most exquisite creature, sings 
divinely, plays, draws, without exception, she 
is the most splendid woman I ever saw. But 
don't tell any body, Mr. Pounder, and I will 
let you into a secret, and I pledge you my 
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word of honour as a gentleman, that I have 
never mentioned it to a soul before. There is 
something wrong going on between her and 
Mr. Percy, I am very sorry, for I am a great 
friend of hers — she gave me five guineas the 
other day for taking out a tooth. I am very 
sorry for her, for you know what a shocking 
thing it is, and Percy a married man." 

But," said Pounder, "I dare say it isn't 
true/' 

" Not true ! oh I assure you it is too true. 

I had it from the best authority. Lady S 

told me." 

" What ! her mother tell you such a thing 
as that l» 

w Oh yes ! me, me you know, she would not 
of course tell any one else, so I beg you will 
not mention it. Do you want to sell your 
pony ?" 

" Not at present — but respecting our case — 99 
" Talking of bad cases, you should see the 
testimonials I have at home from all the first 
physicians in Europe respecting Lady S. Dr. 
Baillie had pronounced her dead when I was 
sent for. I found the pulse gone, the eyes 
dim and fixed, both upper and lower extremi- 
ties cold, and the blood of course, congealed. 
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I caused a draught to be poured down her 
throat that I knew would restore her, and I 
assure you in two or three days she was able 
to see company. By the bye, did you see the 
verses I wrote on her recovery ?" 

€t No," quoth Pounder. 

" I'll send them down to you, they begin 
thus — but I won't repeat them ; I won't praise 
my own verses ; but I know you will like them 
as well as any thing you ever saw." 

u Thank you," said Mr. Pounder, S€ but 
really let us come to some conclusion about 
this case." 

" Why really, Mr. Pounder, you have had 
so much experience in general practice, that I 
should not presume to advise you; but, 
perhaps, I might suggest that it would be 
necessary to reduce the system." 

" Why, Mr. Drench, the patient is already 
so reduced, that if she be not materially sup- 
ported, she cannot possibly live twenty-four 
hours." 

"Well, Sir, as I said, you know best — I give 
way — but really, I have stayed too long. Sir 
Thomas Blunder is to dine at my house at 
eight. I wish you a good evening, Mr. 
Pounder." 
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The members of the consultation shook 
hands, Mr. Pounder returned to the sick-room, 
and Mr. Drench went down. 

« Well, how is Mrs. H.," asked Mr. Hard- 
man. 

" Why, Sir/' said Drench, shrugging his 
shoulders, " she is in no kind of danger from 
her disorder, and with proper attendance, I 
have no doubt, she would recover. But you 
know a disorder may soon put on an unfavour- 
able appearance, if improperly treated, and 
certainly the medicine she has been taking is 
such as I should not have given her." 

* Shall I be forced to pay for it then ?" 
asked the husband. 

"Iam sure you ought not, for it is quite 
clear to me that Pounder has mistaken her 
case. You heard, of course, of the people on 
the hill ?" 

"No, what people ?" 

" You must give me your word not to men- 
tion it again, for I pledge you my honour that 
I never mentioned it before. It is quite the 
town talk — be sure you don't mention it. 
Pounder attended farmer Higgins and his wife 
who were taken ill, and mistaking a certain 
eruption on them for the itch, which was in 
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fact small-pox, instead of antiphlogistic treat- 
ment, he prescribed unguentum veratri cum 
sulphure, and consequently they both died, 
I say of the small-pox, but the rest of the 
world of the itch ointment." 

" Well, I thought Mr. Pounder a clever 
fellow/' said Mr. Hardman in some doubt. 

(i Did you hear of the case of tumour which 
I extracted from Lady Mary Barry's heart 

" No." 

" She had been ill a long time, tried all the 
first physicians in the world, and nobody could 
explain the case, until I, by listening to the 
pulse, detected an impediment in the sound 
which I conjectured to arise from a tumour on 
the aperture of the auricle — you know the 
structure of the heart, of course }" 

" No, not exactly," said Mr. Hardman. 

" Well, Sir, the heart is composed of two 
organs of antagonist powers, the auricle and 
the ventricle, the difference in which — but I'll 
explain all that another day. Now the great 
difficulty was to discover whether the tumour 
was in the auricle or the ventricle. That diffi- 
culty I overcame, applied the bistoury, pene- 
trated the cuticle, laid bare the auricle, and 
excised the tumour, applied adhesive plaster, 
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and the next week drove her to court, where 
I went to introduce my friend, Lord Walleye." 

"Well, Mr. Drench," said Mr. Hardman, 
charmed with the array of unintelligible words, 
" I was going to have you sent for, but the 
nurse and my wife would have Mr. Pounder, 
whom they have got used to. For my own 
part, I never took a dose of physic in my life, 
but I shall be sure to employ you when I want 
a doctor." Mr. Drench departed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Come r alma gentile uscita ei vede 
Rallenta quel vigor ch* area raccolto ; 

£ l'imperio di se, libera cede 
Al duol, gia fatto impetuoso e stolto. 

TA880. geru. lib. Canto 12, 

About three hours after the consultation, 
Mr. Hardman and Chrystom were seated op- 
posite to each other in the counting-house, 
very busily engaged in posting the books, 
when Kitty ran in, crying, " Missis is worse, 
Sir, nurse says she's dying." 

" God bless my soul/' said Mr. Hardman, 
" is it possible ! Is the doctor come ?" 

" Ye— es, Sir," replied Kitty sobbing. 

" Then run in, and tell him I am coming 
directly." The girl ran off, and Mr. Hardman, 
turning to his books said, "Cast up page 
forty-five Chrystom f and the pair were again 
intently engaged in the books. 

vol. r. H 
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c< Twelve pounds fourteen shillings and two- 
pence, Sir," said Chrystom. 

" Right/* replied Mr. Hardman, and while he 
was entering this sum, Kitty came again towards 
the counting-house, but creeping now on the 
point of her toes, as though she was afraid of 
awaking some sleeper, or awed by the deity of 
the counting-house, that temple where Pluto 
is worshipped in such silence, " Missis is 
gone," she whispered to Chrystom. 

« Where ?" he replied. 

« She's dead." 

" You don't say so — who'd have thought 
it ?" said he, as she crept away again. Chrys- 
tom very narrowly watched Mr. Hardman as 
he went through some calculations necessary 
to the making up of the page, and looked for 
an opportunity to inform him of his loss, not 
daring to interrupt him. These calculations 
were finished, and Mr. Hardman looking up 
said, "Turnover, Chrystom." 

" Please, Sir, Kit says missis is dead," 
were the words by which Mrr Hardman's mis- 
fortune were conveyed to him. 

" Is she ! I am very sorry — carry over forty- 
seven pounds nineteen shillings and five pence 
halfpenny — very sorry indeed. Give me the 
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day-book, and go into the shop—there's a 
customer— coming directly, Sir/' 
v Chrystom went into the shop, and presently 
returned saying, « His Doctor Pounder, Sir." 

" Tell. Doctor Pounder to walk in.*' The 
doctor entered. "Well, Mr. Pounder, how 
is my — oh ! dear, how bad my memory is — so 
it's all over, Sir." 

" Yes, very unfortunate case, Mr. Hard- 
man, called in too late by five minutes — very 
pretty case— very — never saw better— five mi- 
nutes sooner would'nt have died — prescribed 
the very medicines would have saved her — too 
late — very unfortunate — died before I could 
put them up/' 

" Tis what we must all come to Mr. Poun- 
der." 

" Why, Mr. Hardman, it is certainly a very 
common thing to die — but I don't know— have 
my opinion about death — nothing like being 
called in, in time. If Mrs. Hardman had had 
time to take my medicine she wouldn't have 
died." 

The doctor went away, and soon after Mr. 
Hardman left the counting-house to take his 
usual pipe at the George, but before he went, 
he muttered, " I knew how it would be. A 

ix 2 
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damned long bill from Pounder for no good; 
111 follow my own opinion in future. Drench 
wouldn't have charged half so much. A 
doctor's a doctor. Chrystom, make out Mr. 
Pounder's bill. Pave Drench in future/ 4 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Here I and sorrow sit. 

SHAKBPBARfi'S KING JOHN. 

In about a week Mrs. Hardman was conveyed 
to her supposed permanent residence in Hol- 
ton church-yard— a circumstance not in itself 
important to this history ; but as the ceremony 
contained one little incident which tended to 
open Chrystom's eyes to the all-important duty 
of incessant attention to business, I relate it. 
The tressels having been duly placed at the 
door, the coffin brought out, and Mr. Hardman 
called from the counting-house to take his place 
as chief mourner, the procession moved on; 
but when it reached about half way to the 
church Mr. Hardman was called out of the 
train by Chrystom, who had been left at home 
to take care of the shop. 
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"Please, Sir," said Chrystom, "Mr. Thom- 
son has called for his bill/' 

« You 'U find it in the ledger, Kit," replied 
the chief-mourner. 

"Yes, Sir, Vie got the bill, Sir, but 'tisn't 
cast up, and the cask of soft soap isn't reckoned, 
Sir." 

" I was doing it when the nurse called me 
out to follow; but I have finished it as we 
came along. Now mind : twenty-six pounds 
gross two pound three quarters tare is twenty- 
three pounds and a quarter neat, at ninepence 
a pound. That's seventeen and fivepence far- 
thing, Eat ; and the bill comes altogether to 
seven pound, eleven and threepence halfpenny 
— don't forget." 

" No, Sir," said Chrystom, as he turned to 
run back. 

" Chrystom," said Mr. Hardman. 

" Yes, Sir," replied Chrystom. 

" Don't throw off the threepence halfpenny 
unless he asks you." 

So saying, the afflicted widower hastened 
after the procession, which he reached at the 
church-door. 

The bereaved man returned from the mourn- 
ful ceremony so oppressed with grief and eti- 
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quette, that he went immediately to the count- 
ing-house, saying to Chrystom, "Attend the 
shop by yourself this evening, and mind you 
don't go out on any account. I can't help you 
this evening; but if I am wanted step into the 
little parlour." And Mr. Hardman took day-: 
book and ledger under his arm, and walked 
away to his private room £q? indulge' his, gritiQ 
and make out his. bills. ' . i ; 

It certainly shewed a highly-becoming sense 
of propriety and respect for the memory of an 
amiable wife, that he would not on that evening 
have any thing to do with the money-getting 
affairs of the world in public, but transacted 
his business in a private room. Whoever re- 
quired to see him that night was taken to his 
retirement, where he sat surrounded by grief 
and documents, and received the condolence 
and orders of his visitors. 

Mr. Jenkins came in. 

" How d'ye do, Hardman ?" 

" Pretty well, thank you." 

" Sorry to hear of your loss/ 5 * 

" Ah ! she's gone." 

" I hope you will bear it with resignation." 
€€ I hope I shall. What can I do for you 
this evening ?" 
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"I want a few dozen of coffin-plates and 
children's corals, if we can agree." 

" They're the same price as last invoice/* 
% "But I hope youTI not be cast down; for 
you know we must all go when it pleases 
God." 

"A sad loss indeed ; but I hope what pleases 
God won't displease me. Is there any thing 
else I can do for you this evening P 
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CHAPTER IX. 

O Lord, I could hare stayed here all the night 
To hear good counsel : O what learning is. 

SHAKSPEARE'S ROMEO AND JULIET, ACT 3. 

An hour or two after, Chrystom was sitting 
in the kitchen when Mr. Hardman's bell rang. 
He answered it, and his master told him to 
send in Kitty. Chrystom went back to the 
kitchen and told her. 

" Master wants you, Kitty." 

"What for ?" 

"Don't know." 

Kitty took the candle, and was going up 
stairs, when Chrystom cried, 
* Kitty." 
"Well }» 

" Master's in the little parlour/' 
" Well, Fm going, stupid.*' 

H 3 
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After about a quarter of an hour, and another 
peal of bell-ringing, Kitty came down. 

"Lord, Kitty/' said Chrystom, "are you 
going out? Master's bell has been ringing 
again." 

" Going out V 9 quoth Kitty, " Why 

" Cause you're dressed up so smart." 

" I ben't dressed up so smart neither. I only 
just took off my cap." 

But there was indeed some reason in Chrys- 
tom's remarks; for Kitty had put on a fresh 
gown as well as cap \ spread her hair out into 
the daily show of curls, which she had begun 
to put in paper; and in short, had made the 
best possible use of the quarter of an hour : for 
having performed those thousand little embel- 
lishments which a woman is so ready to do 
at her toilet, Kitty looked altogether a very 
bewitching and dangerous handmaid for a ba- 
chelor or widower. 

Casting a sidelong smile into the sixpenny 
looking-glass, which hung in the kitchen for 
convenience of the Master and Chrystom at 
their morning ablutions, Kitty went to the 
little parlour. After a low rat-tat with her 
knuckles, and a gentle " come in" from the 
gentleman within, Kitty opened the door, and 
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went in about two inches beyond the door-sill, 
keeping the handle of the door still in her 
hand. 

" Come in, and shut the door, Kitty." 
Kitty gently closed the door, and drew back 
with it. 

"Take a seat, Kitty." 

Kitty leaned forward, and drew a chair close 
to the door, and seated herself. 

" Bring your chair up to the table, Kitty." 

" Thank you, Sir," she replied, "there is no 
draft." 

"Come hither, Kitty," said Mr. Hardman 
gravely, and pointing to a chair on the other 
side of the little table at which he was sitting. 

Kitty thus pressed, walked very demurely 
across the room, and seated herself by the fire, 
when her master said— 

"After our severe loss — nay, don't cry/' — 
seeing Kitty preparing the corner of her white 
apron to be ready to poke it in her eye, " don't 
cry, Kitty, for it won't do any good. Grieving 
is the most unprofitable article in the world ; 
for it is my opinion, founded oh long experi- 
ence,, that no one was ever brought to life by 
crying. But as I was going to say, there is 
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nothing we miss so much as what we have 
been a long time used to ; for as you may have 
heard me remark, habit is second nature. Now 
the loss of my wife is a very distressing thing to 
me : for my time is so much occupied in the 
shop that it is quite impossible for me to see 
properly into the kitchen, because I can't be in 
two places at once. Cooking and brewing are 
articles I know nothing about, being things I 
never meddle with; and let me inform you, 
that people do no good by meddling with 
things they are not used to. I should be in 
an awkward situation unless I took another 
wife, which I don't mean to do; for Ood 
knows I had enough of — I mean I have so 
much respect for my late wife that I will never 
venture on another. Well, Kitty, I have a 
good opinion of you" — 

" Lord, Sir, how can you say such things ! w 
exclaimed Kitty, pushing back the chair nearly 
half an inch. 

"A very good opinion of you/* continued 
Mr. Hardman; "for though you are a good- 
looking girl/' Kitty raised her head just enough 
to get a glimpse of her blushing face in the 
looking-glass over the fire-place, while Mr. H. 
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went on, « though you are a good-looking girl, 
yet I know very well that you are not one of 
the young"— 

" I am sure/' whimpered Kitty, "that I am 
not old. I was only twenty-five the Michael- 
mas before last." 

" What I was going to say, Kitty, was, that 
you are not one of those flighty gadding crea- 
tures that get a lot of sweethearts and idle fel- 
lows after them/ 9 

Here Kitty tossed her head, and sat very 
upright in her chair, as though she did not 
assent to her master's praise : yet from some 
inexplicable motives she did not say that she 
had a sweetheart; and this was the more re- 
markable, as besides a woman's natural love of 
contradiction, it must have been a very grievous 
charge against her, that she had no sweetheart, 
when every body knows that this is the very 
indispensible thing to all women. " Bad specu- 
lations are sweethearts, Kitty, no profit from 
them. I commend you very much for having 
nothing to do with them : and now what I was 
going to say is this, as Mrs. Hardman is gone, 
I shall put you in her place." 

" Lord, Sir," exclaimed Kitty arranging a 
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curl that was not out of its place, "what will 
the folks say ?" 

« What folks, Kitty ?" asked Mr. Hardman 
innocently, and added, "It is no more than 
you deserve ; and as my housekeeper, I shall 
expect you to see into things, and keep every 
thing right about house." 

« Yes, Sir," said Kitty, coldly. 

" I shall get another servant to-morrow, and 

make her obey you as if you were my that 

is, as if Mrs. H. were living. That is all I have 
to say at present; and now go and tell Chrys- 
tom to come to me. Good night." 

So saying, Mr. Hardman rose, as did Kitty ; 
but as Mr. Hardman approached to shake 
hands with her, as a kind of testimonial of 
their being on a more equal footing than for- 
merly, Kitty drew back with great precipita- 
tion, exclaiming, u Oh, Sir, consider my cha- 
racter — suppose any body should see.'* 

Mr. H. looked rather surprised. " Your 
character, Kitty 1 why, what do you mean 

" Oh, I thought— I thought— " 

"What did you think?" 

" I thought you was going to— to be — Oh ! 
I can't tell you, Sir." 
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u I understand you, Kitty/' said Mr. Hard- 
man, with a benevolent smile, " you thought I 
was going to be rude to you. I commend your 
modesty very much ; I was only going to shake 
hands with you. I wouldn't take a greater 
liberty with you for the world. Good night." 

" Modest girl !" he ejaculated, as she left 
the room ; and she also had her ejaculation, for 
she muttered something, of which the only 
audible words were rt old," and " stupid but 
whom they were applicable to could not be 
ascertained ; for, of course she could not apply 
them to so excellent and considerate a man as 
her master. 

It was strange that Kitty seemed not pleased 
with this interview, although it had exalted her 
from housemaid to housekeeper. But whether, 
like other people of humble minds, the sudden 
falling on her of what might be reasonably sup- 
posed an object of ambition, or whether she con- 
sidered the exaltation to the higher station 
merely an increase of responsibility and trouble, 
or whatever were the cause, certainly her good 
humour was gone ; for, when on opening the par- 
lour door to return to the kitchen, she banged 
Mr. Chrystom to the other side of the passage, 
and he ran off as fast as possible, she followed 
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him with equal speed, and first shutting the 
door, demanded,in no gentle tone, "What were 
you listening there after, you young rascal?" 

" Listening ?" replied Chrystom, drawing 
back, " I wasn't listening." 

" You young liar, what business had you at 
the parlour door, then ?" 

" Why — I — heard, Kitty," he stammered, 
dreadfully, "I thought somebody was at the 
shop door, so I went in, and was coming back 
when you came out ; I am sure you have broken 
my arm — oh, dear !— oh, dear !" 

w You lying young dog, I'll break your head, 
if I catch you again, mind that." 

" Pd a right to listen, if I chose," replied 
Chrystom; very reasonably, and his arm seemed 
suddenly cured; "for master told me I should 
keep my eyes and ears open, and' said I should 
be a better servant by knowing every thing 
that goes on." 

" Don't let me catch you again, that's all, or 
111 pack you off out of the house that minute. 
So saying, the new housekeeper walked very 
majestically up to her bed-room, and Chrystom 
went into the little parlour, to post the books 
with his master. 
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CHAPTER X. 

No fort can be so strong, 
Ne fleshly brest can armed be so sownd, 
Bat will at last be wonne with battrie long, 
Or unawares at disadvantage found : 
Nothing is sure that grows on earthly grownd. 
And who most trustes in arme of fleshly might, 
And boas tea in beautie's chaine not to be bownd* 
Doth soonest fall in disarentrous fight. 

SPENSER'S FABRY QUBENE, 1. Canto 9. 11. 

Harmlessly seemed to fell the darts of 
Cupid from the heart of the churchwarden; 
but alas, for masculine eloquence and dignified 
authority, powerful though they be, what are 
they, opposed to the determined tenderness 
and cunning enchantment shining out of the 
bright eyes of a pretty girl ? Inexpressible was 
Mr. Hardman's sensation of relief and comfort 
when the funeral was over. Oh ! that time of 
sickness and death, of nurses and sextons, of 
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doctors and undertakers — how had it confused 
the economy of the table, and deteriorated the 
excellence of the cooking! But now it was 
all over — the golden age was come again. Now 
had Kitty full time to put in practice her late 
mistress's theory of cooking, and well too she 
did it. 

Those two most shining female virtues, mo- 
desty and industry, were also tier's in excess. 
It was really delightful to see how she would 
dispatch all the offices preparatory to dinner, 
and yet contrive to have a half hour to herself 
before she sat down ; and then what excellent 
use she made of that half hour I As house- 
keeper, she of course dined with her master; 
and really, all the perils of Bunyan's Pilgrim, 
from the Slough up to Giant Pope, were nothing, 
compared to those of poor Mr.Hardman,at every 
meal ; for just opposite to him, looking right at 
him, observing his every movement, and lying 
in wait for an assault, sat one of the most mis- 
chievous and bewitching imps ever created for 
the special perdition of old bachelors and 
widowers. That Mte-h44te dinner was indeed 
perilous. Talk of the splendour of the ball- 
room, of the silks, and the plumes and the 
jewelled richness of the undress full dress! 
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What are they in fascination compared with 
the scrupulously white close cap, that gives 
archness to a countenance in itself sufficiently 
pretty to drive you mad, and the tight simple 
dress that hides every beauty, save the rich 
gracefulness of the outline, which imagination 
in such a ttte-h-tite is but too ready to fill 
up. 

Kitty knew her charms, for she was a woman; 
and she knew how to make the most of them, 
for she was unmarried. Those black ringlets, 
which the purest muslin had concealed through 
the busy morning, were now let down to float 
at their own sweet will, and every separate hair 
seemed a cord, behind which a lurking Cupid 
was pointing one of his keenest arrows. And 
then those lips— they were the very bow of 
Cupid itself, improved in miniature. It was 
one of those mouths which, as you look at it, 
you cannot tell whether it contains a sweet 
smile or frown — one of the intelligent and elo- 
quent mouths, of the expression of which you 
are never sure — a mouth, of which you can tell 
nothing, but that whether frowning or smiling 
it must be beautiful. 

To have such a creature opposite to you day 
after day is dangerous enough ; but when you 
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observe that all your commands are listened to 
with respect, and fulfilled with smiling obe- 
dience ; when you know that the greatest object 
in the life of such a creature is to foresee and 
accomplish your wishes; to gratify your inclina- 
tions — in short, to make you comfortable; 
when you feel that you are regarded as a demi- 
god by a being you consider almost an angel, 
you must fly or submit. Alas, for the widower! 
Could he help observing these things ? No, he 
did observe them, and perhaps thought of the 
many years in which he had not been used to 
say " good night," to the lady that presided at 
his table. Perhaps he thought of the many 
temptations a single man is liable to in the 
world; and perhaps he thought — but God 
knows what thoughts come into the mind of a 
middle-aged widower, while he is looking into 
the pretty face of a young maiden who happens 
to be his servant. The result of Mr. Hard- 
man's speculations was as follows. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Un fat est celui que les sots croient nn homme de m&ite. 

LA BRUYftRE. 

About the time of Mrs. Hardman's death, 
Mr. H. had succeeded in inducing the parish to 
add to the uniformity of the town, by fixing a 
pump at one extremity of it, as there was 
already one at the other. Many eloquent 
speeches were delivered on the occasion ; Mr. 
Hardman's generally tending to show the 
humanity of such a thing towards the beggars 
and such persons coming into the town on that 
side, as well as its convenience for watering the 
streets at the end of the town during the dust 
of summer. Some of his radical and revolu- 
tionary opponents indeed made some caustic 
allusion to a certain meadow, in which Mr. 
Hardman kept certain cattle, which meadow 
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was very close to the proposed site of the 
pump. But the latter persons were voted to be 
disaffected and dangerous persons, and there- 
fore all they said was unworthy of considera- 
tion. 

The pump was carried; and a number of 
tradesmen at that end of the town held a meet- 
ing, at which it was agreed unanimously that a 
supper should be given to Mr. Hardman, at 
the George, on the evening of the day on 
which the pump should be opened to the 
public. 

The pump was fixed, and opened with the 
forms usually observed on the completion of 
public structures. The shoulder of mutton and 
leg of pork were bought by the eight trades- 
men who gave the supper — the landlord of the 
George agreeing to cook them gratis, in con- 
sideration of the liquor likely to be drunk after. 
In the evening the party duly met. It con- 
sisted of the before-mentioned eight, besides 
the guest, in whose honour they were about to 
eat, and a reporter from " The Telegraph/' who 
was specially sent to inform the world of the 
proceedings. 

We will imagine Mr. Wicks, the tallow-r 
chandler, called to the chair, the mutton and 
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potatoes very fully discussed, the cloth taken 
away, and relate the interesting proceedings as 
reported in " The Telegraph/' and which were, 
indeed, a very favourable specimen of modern 
oratory. The respected chairman arose, andhav- 
ing ordered all the room to fill their glasses, ad- 
dressed the assembly in the followingmanner : — 
" Gentlemen, I rise — I rise, Gentlemen, with 
feelings not only of the utmost delight, but also 
of perfect satisfaction. When I look round the 
world, and upon things in general, Gentlemen, 
I am sure you will bear me out in what I am 
going to say, that our worthy guest as sits on 
my right is, Gentlemen — that is, no man that 
I know in, this assembly but what would drink 
his health. I know my friend's modesty, or I 
could say more. I will be silent on his great 
merits, Gentlemen; but this I will say— that 
there is not a man in this room, nor in all the 
town, that's more ready to come forward on all 
occasions. Respecting our new pump, Gentle- 
men, I must observe, that there is a party of— 
Gentlemen, I will not call them evil-disposed 
persons — I will not call them snakes in the 
grass — I will not call them traitors ; but I will 
Bay, fearless of contradiction, that opposing as 
they did the proposition, for a new pump, if 
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their opposition had been successful we should 
not have had it. No, Gentlemen, we should 
not have had it; and I say, therefore, that the 
meeting met here has the right to give our 
approbation; and I beg to propose the health 
of our worthy guest, Mr. Hardman." 

The proposition was followed by loud 
cheers, which continued several minutes, amid 
which might be heard, " damned clever fellow 
is Wicks, good speech, eh V 9 " Wicks knows 
what he is about," and Mr. Hardman arose, 
and after describing an oratorical figure 
with his hand, said, " Mr. Chairman and Gen- 
tlemen, it is with the greatest pleasure I rise on 
my legs, but I feel entirely unable to do justice 
to my (the latter part of the sentence was in- 
audible amid the cheers), I have held many 
important offices, and been in many interesting 
situations, but never in the whole course of my 
life did I rise to address a meeting with such 
(hear,hear,) yes, Gentlemen, when I look around 
me, and see this respectable, this highly respect- 
able assembly (vehement cheering) met to give 
a supper to an individual like myself, a trades- 
man like one of you, a humble (no, no, no) well^ 
Gentlemen, I say that there is no man as is a 
man, but what would feel'— that is, Gentlemen-— 
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thatmy feeble attempts to express the feelings of 
my heart will I hope be met with your — (the exact 
word was lost in this applause) Gentlemen, with 
respect to this question about the pump, I am 
free to confess that I am sorry, very sorry, 
when the eyes of the whole world were on our 
discussions, that we should have our town 
disgraced by the undermining work of a set of 
(cheers.) As the worthy chairman said, I will 
not call them evil-disposed persons, I will not 
call them snakes in the grass, I will not call 
them traitors : but I do say if they were evil- 
disposed, why did they not come forward and 
unite with us for the welfare of the town ? If 
they were snakes in the grass, why did they 
not stand up like men, and tell us what they 
thought, and let us answer them? If they 
were traitors, why did they not come forward, 
like true patriots, and show their honesty and 
loyalty ? But I leave these*— these— I will not 
use harsh words of any body, especially the 
absent, because they are not present to defend 
themselves ; I will only say, I leave these con- 
temptible and malevolent miscreants to what 
they most richly merits— your most unspeak — 
(the remainder of the sentence was undistin- 
guishable through the cheers.) I will not take 
vol. i. I 
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up your valuable time by entering into particu- 
lars — (cries of go on.) But I must tell you 
what brought into my mind the idea of im- 
proving this end of the town by means of a 
pump. Gentlemen, most people like to hide 
their faults; but in my opinion that is wrong: 
for how can any man know what you are if 
they are mistaken in you ? I do not wish to 
hide my faults — take me as I am ; and I con- » 
fess, Gentlemen, if I have a fault, it is that I 
have too much humanity! Yes, sometimes 
when I have been on business at your end of 
the town, I have met poor wretched beggars, 
both men, and women, and children, who ap- 
peared to have walked a great many miles 
under a burning sun, and seemed scarcely able 
to drag one leg after another, and I have 
thought they would actually drop in the road, 
and become chargeable to the parish. And it 
struck me what a refreshing thing it would be 
to have a nice pump to go to, at their entrance 
into town, which would very likely give them 
strength to go on, and get beyond our parish ! 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Some people, I know, 
object to charity, and make out that it tends 
to increase beggars ; but for my own part, I 
love these public institutions ! 
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" The Bible, Gentlemen, teaches us to be 
kind to the poor; and I own I look forward 
with pleasure to the thanks and blessings of 
hundreds of hungry and thirsty wretches, when 
they are refreshing themselves at this pump 1 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 

" I am afraid I have taken up too much of 
your time— (Go on, go on) — but I cannot con- 
clude without giving you my decided opinion 
on those persons — men I will not call them, 
who by a side-wind have made such a handle 
of the pump ; and I do say, that people who 
endeavour to knock down our most ancient 
and excellent institutions, who advocate every 
thing that is bad and dangerous, and oppose all 
that is good, I consider very far from being 
good subjects; and my serious advice is, 
that you should have as little to do with them 
as possible; for, though God forbid that I 
should be prejudiced against any man, or set 
of men, yet there is no doubt, that these radi- 
cals and methodists are no better than atheists; 
and I shall be supported by every man here, if 
I say they are but little better than papists, or 
the pope himself — (Hear, hear). 

€e I return you my sincere thanks for the 
honour you have done me — an honour which, 

1 2 
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till the last hour of my life, will be deeply fixed 
in my — (hear, hear) — and beg to drink all your 
good healths." 

A variety of speeches followed ; but though 
good, they weje decidedly inferior to the 
above in eloquence and point. I refer my 
readers to * The Telegraph 99 for them ; in- 
forming them, however, that the conviviality 
was kept up by several songs, which would 
have been fit even for the celebrated Nightin- 
gale Club itself ; and that the party separated 
before midnight, highly gratified by the atten- 
tions of the worthy host, and altogether pleased 
with the evening's entertainment. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

No crafty widow shall approach my bed, 
Those are too wise for bachelors to wed ; 
Bat young and tender virgins ruled with ease, 
We form like wax, and mould them aa we please. 

POPB. JANUARY AND MAY. 

When Mr. Hardman reached home, the only 
person up was Kitty, who was sitting in the 
easy chair, before a good fire, in the comfort- 
able-looking parlour. She did not rise when 
her master came in, although his movements 
were by no means unaccompanied by noise, 
and on looking at her narrowly, he saw she 
was very fast asleep. It was a dangerous 
moment for gravity. A very neat foot and 
ankle peeped out from the slightly disarranged 
drapery on the footstool, and that Hesperian 
fruit, her lips, was unguarded by the fiery 
dragons that lurked in her waking eyes. 
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The grave churchwarden was but a man— he 
was, too, a single man — he bent over her, and 
kissed her; when, like the sleeping beauty 
when the handsome prince dissolved the charm 
that bound her in a century's slumber, Kitty 
sprang up, wide awake, and blushing. Mr. 
Hardman, too, blushed, and trembled at his 
own boldness ; and, if Kitty had not been as 
kind as she was pretty, he would have sunk 
into the earth at the thought of the stain he 
had brought on the dignity of his character. 
But Kitty did not scream, or faint, or rage — 
she only blushed, and looked prettier than 
ever in her slight confusion ; and a man would 
have been unworthy of his name, if he ha4 not 
repeated the act which had produced so beau- 
tiful an effect. 

Mr. Hardman, contrary to his usual custom 
when his late wife was living, who, indeed, was 
always tired out and in bed before he came 
home, now sat down by the fire, put on his slip- 
pers, and made a glass for himself, and another 
for Kitty. The fire was warm — the toddy was 
warm — they made Mr. Hardman warm; and 
as Venus looks never so beautiful to us as 
when Bacchus has clapped a pair of spectacles 
across our nose, Mr. Hardman unconsciously 
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drew up his chair unusually close to Kitty, and 
waving his hand gracefully, said— 

" You are a good girl, Kitty, a very good 
girl. There is no better servant in the town. ,, 

" Ah !" said Kitty, " any body would be a 
good servant to you, Sir— you're such a good 
master.' * 

" Well, I flatter myself that I do know my 
duty to those under me. But as I was saying, 
you are a good servant. That leg of mutton 
was done famously to-day ; it shows a good 
heart — it does Kitty, to take care that victuals 
is properly cooked ; and I won't forget it. I 
will, therefore, give you — 

" Thank you, Sir," interrupted Kitty. 

" My opinion," continued Mr. Hardmaiu 
Kitty was silent. " I am getting old, Kitty, 
and can't expect to live long/* 

" Oh ! Sir," Kitty cried, putting the corner 
of her apron into her eye, " don't talk so, Sir, 
I can't bear it, you'll kill me." 

" What !" asked Mr. Hardman, pathetically, 
" should you be sorry to part with your old 
master, Kitty ! I will remember you in my 
wifl." 

Kitty's heart was tender, and she burst into 
loud lamentations at this kindness — she seemed 
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inconsolable at the picture of separation that 
her master had conjured up. She looked so 
sad, and so pretty, that— how could he do less? 
— he took her hand and pressed it: she did not 
withdraw it, but — unconsciously, of course — 
returned a faint pressure, which ran at once to 
his heart, and then shot out a thrill that reached 
the highest phrenological development on his 
cranium, and down to the farthest podal ex* 
tremity ; and he said very softly : 

" I tell you what it is, Kitty — hand me the 
hot water, my — hem — my dear ; I will go up to 
Mr. Elphinstone to-morrow, and get a license ; 
you are such a good girl, and look so well after 
the cooking — and we will be married the day 
after/* 

" Law," cried Kitty, « married ! what ! 
marry me ! Oh ! what a dear good master V 9 

And she was so overcome by her feelings that 
she sank back in her chair, and her head drop* 
ped on one side, falling by the merest chance 
on his shoulder. His fate was sealed — those 
lips and cheeks were so temptingly nigh, and 
the necessity for encouraging her so apparent, 
that Mr. Hardman gave way to his raptures, 
and in a few minutes he and the fair Kitty were 
sitting, side by side, in the closest approxima- 
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tion, arranging the particulars of the delightful 
ceremony that was to transform them into a 
pair of legitimate turtles. But I leave them to 
their innocent endearments. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Puisque nous nous marions ensemble, il faut se mettre da 
bel air. 

BRUEYSt LK ORONDEUR, Act 2, Sc.2. 

Six and thirty hours after the declaration 
—alas ! we say declaration of war, not of peace, 
and it is a suspicious word to use with love, 
for it seems as if a declaration of love had in it 
something ominous of war ! — Six and thirty 
hours after Mr. Hardman and Kitty first talked 
of love, they had got to the end of it, even to 
matrimony. What a joyous peal rang from 
the old church-tower ! — and what a long peal ! 
No wedding in the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant had been so honoured ; but then no 
churchwarden had been married within such a 
memory. The bride's pretty face looked blush- 
ing and modest behind her thick veil, but the 
bridegroom's face was redder than ever, and 
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was beautified by a knowing smirk, which 
expressed to the very life a feeling of intense 
self-satisfaction. 

It was a delightful moment in the lives of 
the affectionate couple : but it was not allowed 
to interfere with business ; for Mr. Hardman, 
when he returned from church, went into the 
shop as usual, and Kitty cooked her own wed* 
ding dinner. But Chrystom, even on this day 
of love, earned Mrs* Hardman's eternal hatred, 
for in his hurry and thoughtlessness he once 
called her "Kitty." 

A few days rolled on much in their accus- 
tomed manner to all parties, although Mr. 
Hardman was observed to have acquired a smile 
much more flippant and less authoritative than 
the smile of olden times. But, gradually, the 
old plain- cut brown coat was supplanted by a 
blue one of a fashionable make, and what no 
one ever saw on his limbs before, he wore trow- 
sers. A month had not passed over the mar* 
riage, when Mr. Hardman was observed to have 
twice driven out his wife in a gig, and three 
times to have absented himself from the infal- 
lible meeting at the George. And now he be- 
gan to speak of the charms of domestic life, 
and the civilities that spring from a loving heart, 
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compared with those purchased at an inn-par- 
lour — nay, he actually passed a lightish joke 
on one of his old bachelor friends present, re- 
specting a certain blooming damsel that formed 
part of bis establishment— a thing never heard 
from the decent lips of the churchwarden in all 
his former days. A few weeks afterwards, it 
was remarked, that Mrs. Hardman accompa- 
nied her husband to church on the Sunday 
morning; and a friend, from a distance, who 
accidentally called on him, was heard to remark 
that the remains of Saturday's joint had been 
served up for Sunday's dinner. Then the ve- 
nerable dinginess of the old house, in the High 
Street, was beautified by all that could be ac- 
complished with stucco and paint; and the 
same beautifying process was, at the same 
time, performed on Mrs. H., with all that could 
be done with lace and satin. The climax soon 
came. Mr. Hardman was smoking his pipe 
one evening in his old chair at the George, and «jp 
when some very curious specimens of wit had 
been launched at him on account of his absence 
on the preceding evening, he took his pipe from 
his mouth and said : 

« FU tell you what it is, Gentlemen, I hav$ 
seen a good deal through life ; and I have come 
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to the conclusion, that too much of a good 
thing isn't good for nothing. I defy any man, 
that is a man, to say I don't like my pipe and 
glass as well as any man; but what's one's 
meat 's another's poison. It is all very well 
for single men, and such to go to public-houses 
of evenings, and smoke, and all that; but when 
a man is married, and got a wife, he ought to 
look at home. And it is my opinion, there- 
fore, that the less a married man goes to public- 
houses the better/' 

Never was a body of radical patriots more 
astonished at the first speech of their favourite 
member, after taking office, than were the gen- 
tlemen present at this public avowal of deser- 
tion from a twenty years' custom. But Mr. 
Hardman acted up to the opinion he had thus 
openly expressed, and was seldom seen after- 
wards in the old chair at the George. 

The change that thus passed over the spirit 
of the churchwarden may seem not to have 
much connexion with, or to be of much import- 
ance to our history ; but it did in reality indi- 
rectly lead to some important events in Chrys- 
tom's life. Mrs. Hardman, like most people 
in her circumstances, was not fond of seeing 
about her persons who had been intimate with 
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the former Kitty, and as she had a nephew, or 
cousin, who was about the age to be appren- 
ticed, she managed to procure him admittance 
behind Mr. Hardman's counter, and sentence 
of dismissal was passed on Chrysostomos 
Holton. 
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It to the fee directs the sense, 

To make out either side's pretence. 

When you peruse the clearest case 

You see it with a double face, 

For scepticism's your profession 

You hold there's doubt in all expression. 

oat's fablss. book 2, 1. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Some desperate deed he'd undertook— 
To take a wife or write a book. 

ANON. 

* The man would be said to have a great 
genius for trifles who should discover an ana* 
logy between making a book and making love; 
but if these two dissimilar operations were nar- 
rowly examined, they would be found to con* 
tain many more points of resemblance than a 
casual observer would suppose. In the first 
place, there is a fatality about them both from 
which the unfortunate individual cannot escape} 
for by his own confession a man becomes an 
author or a lover for no other reason than 
because he cannot help it. It might be sup- 
pQ^d too that the iqaker of a book should 
p^^ intellectual ability, and the maker of 
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love, merit in person or manners ; yet the silli- 
est person writes a book, and the most uncouth 
and disagreeable makes love. There is also 
the same curious modesty about the person 
that requires the public to be his reader, and 
the person that asks a woman to be his wife ; 
for hint to a man your suspicions that he is 
making a book or love, and you will see with 
what blushing and acknowledging eagenless he 
will deny the soft impeachment, — but this 
modesty is not long troublesome : for let a 
man only have had the fortune to publish or 
marry two or three times, and you will see 
him in future rush to the press or altar with 
the courageous indifference of the most positive 
hardihood. So when a man offers his book to 
the world, it is with an overwhelming sense of 
his own inability to deserve the plaudits of his 
enlightened readers, and when a man offers his 
heart to a woman, he does it with the most in- 
tense profession of its unworthiness of the 
honour of her acceptance. But when the book 
is gone forth, or the wife is obtained, this con- 
venient modesty vanishes — the author becomes 
a great man for ever— in his own opinion ; and 
the husband — but I leave any wife to say how 
long the husband's sense of unworthiness con- 
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tinues to be expressed. Besides, the ties of 
authorship between a man and the public, and 
of marriage between a man and a woman are 
alike indissoluble and eternal-authorship and 
husbandhood becoming as essentially part of 
the nature of the man, as chattering is part of 
the monkey, or spitefulness of the cat. The 
only chances are that the marriage or author* 
ship may be very happy or very miserable. 
When the first very rare case happens, of course 
every thing is well, but in the other, the only 
hope is that death may take away the wife, of 
that the book may be utterly damned into ob- 
livion, for in marriage and authorship there 
can be no mediocrity — a book or a wife that 
is moderately good, must be moderately bad ; 
and very generally, a thing that is moderately 
good, is infinitely more disgusting than a thing 
entirely divested of good. 

Now, as I do not see much cause for shame 
in either making books or love, if I were to 
offer my heart to a lady, I believe I should 
state my true reasons to her j and now, when 
I am only writing a book, I see no reason why 
I should make an hundred excuses, as though 
I were charged with obtaining money on false 
pretences. I assure the reader, therefore, that 
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I do not engage in this book as a mere employ- 
ment for odd idle hours, as a relaxation from 
intense daily labour, or to pass away the te- 
dious hours of lingering sickness. I will not 
appeal to my reader's forbearance by a des- 
cription of the rawness of my youth, or to his 
manly feelings on the ground of my extreme 
age ; I do not claim my reader's indulgence by 
telling him that I have composed three volumes 
in less time than the most active copying clerk 
could transcribe them in, or attain his respect 
by saying they are the odds and ends of a long 
life's lucubrations ; for all these reasons go to 
prove rather that the work ought not to have 
been written, than that it ought not to be cri- 
ticised. I will say nothing about this being 
a first attempt, and that nothing but the urgent 
entreaties of particular friends would have in- 
duced me to undertake it; but if I must give 
a reason for writing, I confess that I write 
because I like it, that I will write as well as 
I can, and that I hope my readers will like my 
book. 
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CHAPTER II. 

That darksome care they enter, where they find 

That cursed man, low sitting on the ground, 

Musing full sadly in his sullin mind ; 

His griesly lockes, long growen and unbound 

Disordred hong about his shoulders round, 

And hid his face ; through which his hollow eyne 

Lookt deadly dull, and stared as astound ; 

His rawbone cheekes, through penurie and pine, 

Were shronke into his iawes, as he did never dine. 

SPENSER. FAIRY QUKENE, 1, 9, 35. 

Although there is no person living who has 
not direct or indirect cause for lamenting the 
existence of lawyers, yet as some persons may 
not have come in direct contact with them, 
I shall jot down a few observations for their 
information. 

A lawyer, then, is a member of the oldest pro- 
fession extant ; for as he lives upon the rotten- 
ness of human nature, the first human crime 
made room for a lawyer. He was one of the 
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most universal miseries created by the fall. 
He would have been employed by Adam and 
Eve to draw up a deed of separation, if a 
third person had existed on the earth. 

As laws are made necessary by human vices, 
and bad laws are convenient to the powerful, 
the lawyer is loved by the powerful wicked 3 for 
he is the instrument necessary to enable them 
to carry safely into operation the tyranny of 
bad laws. The lawyer is, therefore, like a 
watch — every man thinks his own the only 
one that goes well; and this not from any 
benefit received from him, but because a man's 
own vices are dearer to him than those of 
other people, and consequently the instrument 
by which he gratifies them is dearer. 

The lawyer is a mere instrument, and therefore 
pretends to no principles political,moral, literary 
or domestic. He is a follower of Malthus as to 
preventing the lower orders from marrying: 
because they require no settlements. He takes 
no pleasure in births, but rejoices at deaths, 
especially of persons intestate. He is not 
pleased when his most intimate acquaintance 
unexpectedly receives a large fortune, unless 
it be in farms badly tenanted, or what is better, 
mortgaged ; but his bankruptcy under any cir- 
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comstances delights him, because his effects 
must be administered. He knows no friend, 
and his nearest approach to the idea of one is, 
a hired person to speak to character; but he 
is impartial ; for he is willing to be employed 
for or against any man or thing in the world, 
saying that his talents are public property, by 
which he means that they are for public sale. 
And all this prospers with him; for he is 
always well to do in the world, though his prin- 
cipal property is down in his books. Indeed, 
as he never allows a person to become indebted 
to him without giving security, he is not 
anxious to have his debts paid. If, however, 
the money be offered with a witness, he takes it, 
because it is a legal tender; but when he 
crosses off the debt in his book, he does it 
with a sigh, for he reflects that he has put a 
certain termination to a possible law-suit. 

The lawyer despises Homer and the poets ; 
for he says, they are full of assertions without 
a particle of evidence. All works of imagina- 
tion are to him so much waste paper ; for they 
contain nothing but exparte statements. An 
anonymous work he considers the most mon- 
strous folly ever perpetrated by man; for 
he asks, what is the use of an opinion, if the 
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authority be not attached to it. He considers 
the "Statutes at large" to be the finest human 
composition ; and he has very great genius 
in writing and comprehending a kind of short- 
hand which consists in concealing a very mi- 
nute quantity of sense in a gigantic parchment 
full of sesquipedalian verbiage unintelligible to 
all the world besides lawyers. He has great 
respect for the laws, because he gets his living 
by them; but he studies them only to find a 
flaw in them, or to discover a safe method of 
evading them. He considers that an undoubted 
murderer, who escapes punishment on a point 
of law, is a man of unquestionable purity; 
and he holds that magna charta ought to be 
considered utterly void, having been signed by 
King John in bodily fear. 

The lawyer has no very distinct idea of 
justice. He has hunted the word out in several 
dictionaries ; and believes it to be nothing but 
a mischievous invention to rob lawyers of their 
bread. The only idea he has of mercy, is that 
of €t giving time" which he is always ready to 
do for a proper consideration. His liberality, 
like his conscience, is part of his stock in trade, 
and consequently is at the service of every one 
that will buy it. He speaks morally against 
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lying and drunkenness, but he rejoices at per- 
jury and seduction, because the latter may be 
prosecuted at law. 

A lawyer thinks very meanly of Moses as a 
law-giver, because in his court, a man pleads 
his own cause, and how should any man out 
of the profession be able to confuse witnesses, 
purchase safe evidence, and draw up a brief. 
He thinks Coke's institutes superior to St. 
Paul's, the latter being no authority in any 
of the courts. He does not agree with the 
general opinion of Pontius Pilate, for he says 
we do not know all the facts of the case : but 
he must allow that Pilate was wrong in deciding 
without citing the " statute in that case made 
and provided f and wonders why the priso- 
ner's attorney did not move for an habeas 
corpus to avoid the popular prejudice. He 
disbelieves in the scheme of christian redemp- 
tion on professional grounds, for he says that 
to allow that there is a good case against a 
man, and yet that he is to be acquitted without 
offering a single personal plea, is contrary to 9 
the practice of every court. He does not 
think much of the day of judgment; for he 
says, that from the very nature of the jurisdic- 
tion, it must be a criminal court, and not a 
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court of equity, and, therefore, every man 
ought to be tried by a jury ; and I question 
whether he would not object, as a lawyer, to 
go to heaven, because there was no precedent 
applicable to the case. 

Such is a correct representation of the 
eidolon, the abstract idea, or the intellectual 
personification of a lawyer ; but no man is so 
merely a lawyer and nothing else, as to be 
fully and perfectly described by.it. Various 
passions, in different quantities, unite with 
the grand characteristics to form and distin- 
guish the individual. Thus was it with Mr. 
H. H. Prior, of Holton. He was all that is 
above described ; but he was more. He was 
considered to be miserly ; but that is generally 
said of careful people. He was called shabby ; 
but that term is always applied to people that 
will not be cheated. Nobody spoke well of 
him, but nobody related anything notoriously 
bad about him. Nobody spoke of him with 
enthusiasm, but every body spoke with cau- 
tion, for he was rich. He was never known 
to quarrel or to threaten, he was so gentle 
and meek ; and yet it was noticed that his 
punishments were as certain as death, and the 
ruin he inflicted, inevitable, total and eternal. 
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He was, besides, member of a dissenting body, 
and apparently one of the most sincere and 
fanatical ; but his piety did not command 
universal respect. It will be evident, from 
this description, that Mr. Prior had no pro- 
minent virtues or vices. He was one of those 
persons who live within the decencies of con- 
ventional morality : and if we would fully un- 
derstand his character, and lay it bare before 
the world, we must go deeper than the sur- 
face, we must follow him into his own family, 
and into that deeper solitude where he gives 
freedom to, and communes with his own 
thoughts. 

The person of the individual may be de- 
scribed in a few words, which will undoubtedly 
assist the imagination in seizing those points 
of his character which I am about to lay be- 
fore the reader. He was a middle aged man, 
short, and of a spare habit of body, which was 
slightly bent, and he was generally dressed in 
a suit of rusty black. He seldom allowed you 
to look in his face, but sought opportunities 
to dart bis small piercing eyes through the 
countenance into the very soul of the man with 
whom he was transacting business. But when 
you did see his face, you would say €C that man 
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has no heart/' and undoubtedly that was true 
in a moral sense ; for he was free from all 
those weaknesses and tendernesses which 
prove the possession of a heart. But in a phy- 
sical sense it might be said, with great proba- 
bility, that he had no heart \ for, considering 
the heart to be the fountain of the human 
blood, it seemed absurd to suppose that any 
blood could be flowing under the cadaverous 
and unwholesome looking skin, which was as 
yellow and old-looking as the most ancient 
parchment in the recesses of his iron chest. 
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CHAPTER III. 

To God and you I recommend my children deare this daye, 
Bat little while be sure we have within this world to staye 5 
You must be father and mother both, and uncle all in one, 
God knows what will become of them when we are dead and 

gone. 

CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 

At the time when Chrysostomos Holton 
left Mr. Hardman, Mr. Prior's family con- 
sisted of himself, a young man and girl who 
called him uncle, and a girl that did the dirtier 
and more laborious work of the kitchen ; 
his niece performing the office of upper ser- 
vant, and his nephew that of clerk. Mr. 
Prior's father had had two sons, the elder of 
whom entered young a merchant's counting- 
house, and by dint of honesty, industry and 
intelligence, in the course of years, gained so 
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firm a hold of his employer's confidence, as to 
induce him to secure his services by giving 
him a certain share in the concern, with an 
opening for increase if affairs should prosper. 
The young Prior had, in early youth, formed 
an attachment to a young lady, somewhat his 
superior in life, and, although convinced of 
the perfect willingness with which, at any 
time, she would share his lot, he abstained 
from enjoying that most delicious pleasure 
that fortune could give him, until he had ac- 
complished another object, which an almost 
excessive sense of filial and paternal duty made 
him consider imperative. He laboured hard, 
and by denying himself every thing but the 
commonest necessaries, succeeded in making 
his father independent, and in giving his 
younger brother a profession, and then he 
married. 

The marriage in itself was a happy one ; 
but when Mr. Prior became the father 
of a beautiful and affectionate daughter, it 
seemed that the greatest blessing fortune 
could give him, would be to leave him to the 
quietude of enjoyment, so impossible was it 
that any fresh gift could add to his pleasures. 
If, however, there were any objects to which 
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he might be forgiven for looking forward, they 
were the perfection of his daughter's accom- 
plishments, of which her docility and talents 
gave ample promise, and the securing to her 
such a fortune as would place her beyond the 
possibility of pecuniary anxiety. But whether, 
as sometimes happens, a long course of con- 
tinual prosperity blinded him to the necessity 
of perpetual caution, or whether even the 
practised and cautious man sometimes meets 
with circumstances that bring inevitable ruin, 
it happened that when his daughter was in her 
twelfth year, her mother died, and shortly after, 
a sudden accumulation of misadventures fell 
upon him, causing great embarrassment in his 
affairs, and much mental anxiety, under which 
he sank, leaving his daughter to the care of 
her uncle, whom he appointed executor of his 
entangled affairs. 

It may seem strange, considering the affection 
I have described as shewn by the elder Prior 
to his brother, that after the marriage, the 
brothers never met. But such things happen 
every day. Two dear friends, both prosperous, 
both engaged in sedentary professions, both 
forming fresh associates, both hearing from 
each other frequently, may look forward year 

I 
i 
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after year to a meeting, as something very 
sweet to be enjoyed at some delightful time of 
ease, and let the better part of a life slip away 
without the accomplishment of the enduring 
hope, still preserving in the heart all the charms 
of the youthful affection, which a meeting 
would have inevitably and instantly dispelled 
for ever. It is not to be wondered at then, 
that, remembering his brother as the junior 
and helpless boy whom he had loved and put 
in the way of fortune, and judging him by 
himself, he gave up his daughter to his trust, 
without an instant's speculation as to whether 
his child would be received with joy and 
watched over with tenderness. Feeling his 
own unbounded love for his child, he made the 
mistake so common to parents, of imputing his 
love to her own inestimable charms and excel- 
lencies, rather than to the natural relationship 
between them. It, therefore, followed as a 
matter of course, that every one who saw 
enough of her to be able to judge her fairly, 
must love her as fondly as he himself did. 
This was a mistake ; and it was a pity that it 
was so, for it was a disgrace to universal hu- 
manity, that one individual of the mass could 
be insensible to such moral and physical 
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qualities as she possessed, the admiration of 
which is one of the most essential attributes 
that separate the man from the brute. 

She was twelve years of age when her father 
died — the saddest of all ages to become an 
orphan ; for the thoughtlessness of childhood 
is past, and the self-dependence of maturity 
not yet come ; the heart is sufficiently ripe to 
ascertain the magnitude of its loss, and the 
habits are too unformed to be a shield against 
such a crushing calamity. And she — what 
was she?— the gentlest, the most obedient, 
the kindest-hearted creature, in which was 
ever enshrined the spirit of an angel. Ripe too, 
for her age, was she in all feminine accomplish* 
ments, but bashful, and to be drawn forward, 
not brilliant, and struggling for preeminence. 
No happy retort from her lips had ever set her 
father's table in a roar, but no self-will had 
ever given her mother's heart a pang. She 
was not one of those dazzling and precocious 
intelligences, over whose cradled sleep an 
anxious and far-seeing mother, in her dying 
hour, would bend with a fearful heart, and 
sigh. 

" No middle path will be thine, my child, 
thou wilt carve out thy path through the world, 

k3 
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and very dark or very light it must be ; — would 
that I could stay with thee \" But how often 
did her dying mother kneel beside her cradle, 
with a heart beating more with love than fear, 
and exclaim, " How very happy thou mayest 
be my child! thou never wilt be long mi- 
serable, for the first unkindness from one thou 
lovest will break thy heart— would I could take 
thee with me." 

Her person was not an unsuitable casket for 
the intellectual jewel — I have seen very beau- 
tiful children — children of great intellectual 
readiness and activity, with features as finished, 
and an expression as decided as those, of a 
full-grown woman ; and however, charming may 
have been the light carelessness and inno- 
cence of childhood playing over the finely- 
marked and intelligent features, yet they, al- 
ways gave me the idea of woman in miniature, 
of children with faces of unbecoming precocity ; 
and I question whether a child whose fea- 
tures are as fully elaborated as those of a, ma- 
ture woman, will not, when a woman, be of 
too masculine or imperious a visage-— I doubt 
whether her riper years will be adorned by 
those soft and winning graces which are the 
very essence of female beauty. Womanhood 
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that beautifies the frame, will not leave the face 
untouched : and if that be already formed, the 
alteration will not be a beauty. Clara Prior 
was tall for her years, and slender; but she 
gave promise of a woman intensely to be ad- 
mired and dearly to be loved. Her eyes were 
bright as the sun, but her cheeks were some- 
what pale, and her nose and chin wanted some- 
thing of prominence which made her appear a 
child. She was looked at with pleasure, with 
tenderness, with love, but with hope ; for the 
simple and infantine expression of her counte- 
nance made you think of the time when her face 
and form would be, as the heart was now, all 
that love could desire — all that love could wor- 
ship. 

Mr. Prior's clerk, Henry Courtenay, was 
the son of a half sister, who in early life had 
married an officer in the East India company's 
service on leave of absence : and when he 
returned to India, had accompanied him thither, 
where Henry and several brothers and sisters 
had been born : — he, however, alone survived to 
anything like mature age, and this might be 
partly imputed to his having been sent while 
young to the parent country to be educated. 
Captain Courtenay had applied to Mr. Prior 
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to watch over the youth, and as plenty of 
money was sent to make the labour pleasant, 
he had undertaken the superintendance of him. 
But about two years before the present date, 
information was brought to England, that the 
Captain and his lady had suddenly fallen vic- 
tims to one of the pestilential fevers of the 
country, and, Mr. Prior immediately took his 
nephew from school, and placed him at a desk 
in his office. Here he executed all the labo- 
rious drudgery of a clerk, and, at the same time, 
not only saved his uncle the misery of paying 
a salary, but put him in the way of acquiring 
the convenient reputation of a man of charita- 
ble feelings. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Non copre abito ril la nobil luce 

E quanto i in lei d'altero e di gentile : 

£ fuor la maesta regia traluce 

Per gli atti ancor dell* esercizio uinile. 

TAS80. OER. LIB. 7. 18. 

Henry was a handsome open-hearted youth 
of fourteen when he was taken from school, 
and accustomed as he had been to look up to 
his uncle as a protector, it was not with any 
very great pain that he left school to live with 
him. There were many things, however, in his 
new mode of life particularly annoying to him ; 
but he was of a cheerful disposition, and annoy- 
ances pass so very lightly over the mind of a boy, 
that he had diligently performed his appointed 
labours rather more than a year, when his cousin 
was brought to form part of the household. 
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Up to this time the cousins had scarcely 
even heard of each other, and had never met, 
so little intercourse had been maintained among 
the individuals of the family. Henry was 
now at the age when the passions begin to 
teach us the beauty of the divine arrangement 
of the human race into sexes. He was suffi- 
ciently a man to feel the power of Clara's beauty, 
and he had sufficient discernment to be aware 
what claims such a feminine character as hers 
had on every one who called himself man. 
With such a companion — a child so pretty and 
so affectionate, his uncle's house and employ- 
ment, as far as himself was concerned, were all 
that he could wish. Little as he had been 
used for years to be addressed in tones of per- 
sonal kindness and words of relationship, there 
was a charm in every word and action of his 
cousin, that made all the lighter troubles of his 
life appear utterly unworthy of a moment's con- 
sideration. It is not, however, to be supposed 
that there existed between them anything like 
love, as that passion is known among persons 
of mature age. Theirs was merely the affec- 
tionate attachment which must necessarily 
Bpring up between a youth of fifteen and a girl 
of twelve, of amiable dispositions and persons, 
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thrown together as they were, and attracted by 
a kind of relationship, but more closely united 
by common misfortune. 

It has been said, that Clara's presence made his 
employment and everything about his home de- 
lightful to Henry, but that lasted not long. He 
was acquiring the feelings of manhood,and learn- 
ing the nature of his own taste, and his uncle's 
habits and commands ; and the result was not at 
all pleasing. If he could have put his own wishes 
in operation, Clara should have been the pet of 
the family — her employment nothing more 
laborious than music, drawing and dancing— 
her dresses the most beautiful that the loom 
could supply or wealth command— her food the 
most delicate dainties that the culinary art 
could invent— nothing less seemed worthy the 
etherial beauty of that beloved creature. But 
he was compelled to observe that her personal 
appearance was altering for the worse — that she 
was gradually accustoming herself to clothes 
entirely different from those she formerly wore 
— clothes inferior altogether in make and ma- 
terial; and on inquiring, he found that her 
uncle had disposed of her wardrobe, and insisted 
on her wearing such clothes as he should pro- 
vide for her — clothes, as he said, such as a hum- 
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ble christian ought to wear, and more suitable 
to her present circumstances and his own 
poverty. Before Henry had reconciled himself 
to this conduct of his uncle, he had assisted 
his cousin in several little employments 
which he thought little less than profana- 
tion for her to be engaged in — he had sur- 
prised her in the midst of occupations, which 
nothing but the most vulgar taste would choose, 
and he felt somewhat displeased with her. But 
on his remonstrating with her, she told him with 
evident shame, though without a single expres- 
sion that could reflect on her uncle, that he had 
taken away her piano and sold it, saying that 
such an employment was too trifling for a 
serious christian ; that he had taken away her 
books, on the plea that they served merely as 
snares for the evil one ; and had ordered her to 
do what Henry had seen her doing. 

Henry had never yet been thrown upon his 
own resources; he had always had some one to 
fly to, but now, he knew not what to do. He had 
not a friend in the whole world to assist him, 
and had no money* He was afraid to injure 
Clara by expressing his opinion to his uncle : 
but all cordiality between them was gone for 
ever, and every soothing word he whispered 
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into her ears, was accompanied by a thought of 
vengeance on her persecutor. But any ex- 
pression of this kind, Clara forbade in the most 
urgent manner ; and yet if she had had as fair 
an opportunity of judging Henry's situation, she 
would have been ready to join in his feelings of 
abhorrence j for his uncle kept him at his desk 
and supplied him with work to a degree 
much greater than any hired clerk in the 
kingdom would have borne. Labour, however, 
Henry cared not for, for he felt that he was 
not laying himself under any obligation — that in 
fact he was more than repaying the cost of his 
living. It was only on Clara's account that he 
had begun to dislike his uncle ; and this dislike was 
heightened to the utmost intensity of hatred by 
observing on her account what he had not ob- 
served on his own ; that the food provided for 
the family was of the coarsest kind — that the 
quantity even of that was not sufficient for them ; 
that, in short, no individual of the family was 
at liberty to eat freely. Clara like the rest 
as limited* not that she wanted more of the 
kind of food, but the filthiness of the idea 
of limiting her ! she was limited to a certain 
quantity ! 
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When this fact, in its hideous meanness, 
stood openly apparent before him, his rage was 
ungovernable ; and could he have procured a 
few shillings by any honest means, he would 
have taken his cousin away, and thrown him- 
self with her on the world. But he felt the 
necessity for caution on her account; since 
wretched as her home seemed to him, he had 
no better to take her to. Hating, as he now 
did his uncle, with an intense and eternal 
hatred, he began to examine what had passed 
between them. He reviewed sundry trans- 
actions in which he had been employed, and 
felt something like a suspicion that his simpli- 
city had been used as an instrument in the 
accomplishment of purposes of which he had 
no knowledge, and which no living being would 
dare breathe to him. 

With this suspicion in his mind, he in. future 
narrowly examined all his uncle's commands, 
and some of them only partly obeyed, whilst 
others he utterly refused to listen to. Thus de- 
cided enmity arose between them— the young 
man's expressed in a silent and continued con- 
tempt—his uncle's in the quietest terms of 
good will, and the humblest words of piety. 
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When two such characters become engaged 
in the same transactions, an explosion is in- 
evitable, and with them it happened as fol- 
lows : — 
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CHAPTER V. 

— Eripe turpi 
Colla jugo, liber sum, die age. 

hoh. 2, iat. 7, 92. 

The debts belonging to the estate of a certain 
bankrupt had been placed in Mr. Prior's 
hands to be collected, and on looking over the 
list, he found the name of a small tradesman, 
who was a zealous member of a dissenting body, 
different from that to which he himself be- 
longed, and who happened never to have 
availed himself of Mr. Prior's professional 
services. This man's character was decidedly 
good, his honesty was unimpeached, and his 
eventual capability to pay all he owed was un- 
doubted ; but a long illness, and other domestic 
troubles, had caused a slight temporary embar- 
rassment. To this man Mr. Prior instructed 
Henry to write, signifying that the debt must 
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be paid by eight next morning (which was the 
time for the delivery of the London Post), or a 
writ would be issued against him, Mr. Prior 
having himself sent to London the previous 
evening for the writ, which was his common 
method of doing business. In the evening, he 
gave instructions to Henry to take some docu- 
ments early the next morning to a gentleman in 
the town, for the purpose of being read over and 
signed. Accordingly, between seven and eight 
in the morning Henry departed, and Mr. Prior 
locked the office-door, went to the Post-office, 
received the writ, and returned to his house 
just as the unfortunate tradesman was leaving 
it. He went into the parlour, and to his great 
surprise, met Henry there. He rang the bell, 
and on Clara appearing, told her to send for 
Hoppy, the bailiff, immediately, then laid the 
writ before Henry, ordering him to copy it im- 
mediately. Henry glanced over the writ, and 
starting in great excitement, exclaimed — 

" A writ ! a writ for Wilkins ! why the mo- 
ney is paid/' 

" Paid ! what money," shrieked Mr. Prior. 

" Hopkins's debt which I wrote for." 

" Paid ! paid ! oh dear ! oh dear ! when was 
it paid?" 
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tff This morning." 

" Oh dear 1 Fm cheated, I'm robbed ; I shall 
die in the workhouse/' 

" Cheated ! Sir, he sold off part of his stock 
yesterday at a great loss, and paid the debt and 
letter before eight." 

" How dare you be at home when I sent you 
out?" 

" Mr, Wilson was in London." 

" Oh dear ! ruined in every way— every thing 
is against me ; did Wilkins bring a witness V 9 

" What need of it ? I took the money and 
gave him a receipt." 

u Never do it again, Henry — never, never, if 
you would not see me dying in a workhouse — 
two guineas lost ! — oh dear ! what shall I do ! 
wery body robs me 1 Why Wilkins could not 
prove that he had offered the money — he had 
no witness ; why, why did you take it ! — such 
a nice case — oh ! you will never learn the prac- 
tice of 4ihe law — two guineas lost ! — two gui- 
neas lost \" 

" Am I to understand," said Henry, hurry- 
ing across the room close to his uncle, and look- 
ing him fiercely in the face; "am I to understand 
that you wished me to keep out of the way, or 
find some means of preventing this poor man 
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from paying at the time you fixed) that you 
might have the writ served on him by Hoppy ?" 

" To be sure, to be sure, that was the very 
thing. So well as you understand it, why did 
you not do as I wished !" 

" Yes !" furiously exclaimed Henry, " I do 
understand it — I aee the whole scheme — the 
whole plan of the robbery. And how did you 
dare contemplate making me a partner in such 
villany?" 

" Young man," meekly remonstrated Mr. 
Prior, u use not evil language, consider what 
an injury you have done me — two guineas lost I 
— use not evil language— remember, we are ac- 
countable creatures, and violent passions are 
sinful." 

" Infamous hypocrite, I ask you how you 
dared to think I would be an instrument of 
your villany ?" 

" Nephew " 

" Call me no longer a relation of yours, if 
you value your wretched life." 

" Well, Henry, my dear Henry, I don't 
know why you should be thus angry. I have 
done nothing without observing the strictest 
forms of law." 

" Yes, you cowardly robber, the forms of 
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law, indeed — you send me out of the way to 
prevent your own conditions from being com- 
plied with, and contemplate robbery at the mo- 
ment you make me offer the conditions; and I 
ask you again, what you see in me to make you 
believe I could be so infamous as to join you 
in it. There is no man on earth should stand 
upright before me, one moment after such a 
thought; and your niece alone protects you from 
my indignation/' 

« Ah ! well, well, if you will not learn the 
profession, if you are wiser than I am, there is 
no help for it — I am too poor to keep you in 
idleness." 

" Wretch ! do you dare to insinuate that I 
am under an obligation to you?— have I not, 
for the last two years, worked sixteen hours a 
day for you without a single idle minute — and 
for what ? — for a morsel of food that a beggar 
would scarcely touch ? — keep me !" 

€C Yes, you have been very industrious. I 
don't deny it ; but you have lost me more this 
morning than you would earn me in half a day. 
Two guineas ! — Two guineas lost ! I shall die 
in the workhouse." 

C€ You shall never lose or gain a farthing by 
me any more." 
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" No, no, as I said before, if you will not do 
my work, I cannot afford to keep you/' 

" Keep me, devil, do you think I would live 
on you — or put in my lips a morsel procured 
by such execrable means !" 

" Oh, come in, Hoppy, glad you are come," 
cried Mr. Prior in evident delight, as the in- 
dividual who bore that name entered the room, 
and Henry quitted it. 

This Hoppy was the man who served all Mr. 
Prior's law-processes, vulgarly called a bum- 
bailiff ; and so notorious was he for the evi- 
dent delight with which he undertook the 
most cruel offices, and the gross publicity and 
barbarity with which he carried them into exe- 
cution, that every man, woman and child in 
the county hated him. His person did not dis- 
grace his mind and calling : for if he had stood 
among a million of ruffians, a stranger would 
have pointed him out at once as the man formed 
by nature to do a violent and cruel deed with 
alacrity. He was nearly six feet in height, and 
about a yard across the shoulders : his limbs of 
enormous size, fitted ungracefully to his un- 
wieldy trunk; and altogether he seemed the 
abortive attempt of an apprentice of nature to 
form a giant. His head was large, his hair 
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straight, his eyes small, sharp and wicked, his 
nose richly studded with those peculiar gems, 
termed grog-blossoms, his mouth large and sa- 
vage, and his cheeks mottled with brown and 
blue ; his whole countenance seeming chroni- 
cally inflamed by liquor and bad weather. 

The man's dress, on all days of the year, 
consisted of corduroy breeches generally untied 
at the knees, ribbed worsted stockings hanging 
loosely about his legs, and high-lows which 
had never been polished, save with oil; a 
waistcoat of thick woollen, striped, generally 
having the two middle buttons fastened ; a coat 
of fustian, with huge metal buttons — the coat 
itself of an antique shape, resembling an 
ill-made modern great-coat, but too large for 
him or any man of woman born; a shirt 
without buttons, fastened on the breast with 
a pewter harp- brooch, surmounted by a co- 
loured cotton handkerchief tied very loosely 
about his neck; and his haty that finish to 
the appearance, that set-off to the man, was 
brown, and seemed as though it had been 
used for the last twenty years to be beaten 
down over his eyes every evening, so broken 
were its sides, and apparently so unable to 
support the crown. 
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Such was the man whom Mr. Prior ex- 
pressed so much pleasure in seeing. 

" Sad boy this, Hoppy 5 he will not do my 
business — he must go. He has robbed me of 
two guineas this morning, and you out of seven 
shillings. Look, here is Wilkins's writ, and 
this evil-minded young man has given a receipt 
for the money. He must go— in justice to my- 
self he must go— my charity must no longer be 
imposed on— come with me, Hoppy." 

They went into the kitchen where they found 
Henry with little Clara in his arms, and she with 
her arms around his neck, sobbing and beseech- 
ing him not to leave her. Henry was just whis- 
pering to her that he would go to London and 
make a fortune, and then come and take her 
away, when Hoppy cried out — 

" Come on, young fellow; march out, and 
give us none of your snivelling nonsense here. 
Cut, cut my man, or I shall soon be about 
you." 

Henry made no reply, but set the weeping 
Clara on the chair, and went towards the door, 
of the staircase, when Mr. Prior immediately 
sprang before him, crying, — 

" Come here, Hoppy, and guard the door ; 
he must not go up stairs." 

L 2 
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" Where then, Sir," asked Henry, u am I to 
receive my linen/* 

u linen ! oh dear ! Henry ! what extrava- 
gance," answered Mr, Prior, " I can't afford 
it — it cost me a great deal of money. Indeed 
I cannot afford to give it. I shall want it when 
I have another clerk/' 

" Now just mizzle, young gentleman, quickly, 
or I shall put you into a road you won't like to 
travel," cried Hoppy. 

Henry kissed his cousin, cast a look of con- 
tempt on Hoppy and Mr. Prior, and left the 
house without even a change of clothes, his 
whole property consisting of ten shillings. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Resolve me reason which of these is worse, 
Want with a full, or with an empty purse ? 

POPE. BP. TO BATH | 318. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Prior really wished to part with Henry. He, per- 
haps, was not capable of feeling any affection for 
him; but Henry had been a laborious and patient 
servant, and Mr. Prior considered his services 
would be invaluable, if he could be brought to 
act as was necessary in that office ; the relation- 
ship between them too would be a benefit, as 
it might be a source of mutual confidence, and 
tend to make Henry feel their interests to be 
common and indivisible. Mr. Prior had never 
before seen Henry in a violent passion, and he 
thought that when it was over he would return 
to his situation. But he was mistaken — Henry 
had been before engaged in the same kind of 
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transactions, but without suspicion, looking up 
to his uncle with confidence, as children do to 
their elder relations. But when the conviction 
of his uncle's dishonesty came palpably before 
him, and was openly acknowledged and justi- 
fied — anger, the first emotion, was immediately 
succeeded by disgust and contempt, and a sense 
of personal injury that could never be eradi- 
cated. He left the town immediately, and Mr. 
Prior, on all occasions, spoke of him as one 
who had done him an irreparable injury, though 
his accusations were couched in the mildest 
tones and humblest terms that could suit the 
public character of so pious a man. 

This separation took place when Chrysostom 
Holton was about sixteen years of age, and 
about a week after he left Mr. Hardman ; and 
as Mr. Prior happened to know that he wrote 
a good hand, he offered him the vacant clerk- 
ship without making a single inquiry as to 
character : but that to be sure might be con- 
sidered superfluous : for what could any man, 
whose testimony was worth having, say that 
would recommend a man to the good opinion 
of a lawyer ! 

The prospects held out by Mr. Priorwere very 
fair, and such as greatly to delight Chrystom. 
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" I shall take you a month on trial/ 9 said he, 
"at the end of which time, if we approve of 
each other, I shall give you wages* The grand 
things will be for you to obey me strictly in 
everything, without making any remarks, and 
never to mention out of the office anything you 
have heard or seen in it. The hours for work 
will be from seven in the morning until nine at 
night, or thereabouts, unless when very busy — 
when, of course, we must be guided by circum- 
stances. 7 shall give you higher wages than 
you ever received: five pounds a year— only 
think, it is nearly two shillings a week, and out 
of that sum you will only have to provide your- 
self with clothes and washing; for, of course, 
you will live with me. You will be very com- 
fortable, I have no doubt — for I don't keep 
two tables — no, it does not become man to be 
proud. I consider my clerk as good as myself, 
and, therefore, we shall take our meals together. 
Yes, I like my clerk to live as well as myself." 

Mr. Holton was at the office by seven the 
next morning to commence the duties of his 
new calling. He had just time enough to 
observe that the furniture of the office con- 
sisted of two desks and stools close under the 
dirty walls, some niches full of bundles of 
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papers tied with red tape, a couple of large tin 
boxes, inscribed respectively with the names 
Thomas Thickhed, Esquire, and John Hogson, 
Esquire, and a dozen or so of plethoric books, 
the backs of which were a mixture of brown 
and crimson, commonly called law-calf. His 
eyes had just taken in these particulars, which 
they did in twenty seconds, when Mr. Prior, 
who was already at his desk, handed him a 
huge mass of papers pinned together at the 
corner, and a skin of parchment, and told him 
to copy it as quickly as possible in a large 
legible hand. Mr. Holton worked away lustily 
until the clock pointed at nine, when Mr. 
Prior told him it was time to go to breakfast. 

They went out together, Mr. Prior locking 
the door, and leading him into the kitchen, 
saying, "We breakfast and tea here this cold 
weather, you see ; it is very cold in the parlour, 
without a fire. 

So saying, he took a key from his pocket, 
and handed it to Clara, who unlocked a cup- 
board in the room, and took out bread and 
butter, tea and brown sugar. By her uncle's 
orders Clara made tea, but he stopped her at 
the third teaspoonful, and told her to put it 
back, for strong tea did not agree with him. 
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The small remnant of a very dry loaf was cut 
into slices, and as soon as Mr. Prior had said 
grace, they fell-to. Holton thought with regret 
of the golden times of Kitty's slices of bread 
and butter, and rich tea and coffee — for Mr. 
Hardman, if he himself loved good living, 
like tradesmen in general, he did not stint his 
servants. 

Holton thought how easily he could have 
eaten all the bread and butter, if it had been 
better : and as for the tea, he doubted whether, 
if the whole strength of the monstrous potfull 
had been concentrated m one cup, it would 
have been likely to make any one nervous. 
But little time was left to eat, drink or think, 
for in about five minutes after they first sat 
down, Mr. Prior, having set aside the last 
two bits of bread and butter for the servant, 
and returned thanks, arose, and having seen 
everything but the teapot and cups and saucers 
put into the cupboard, he locked the door, put 
the key in his pocket, and walked with Holton 
to the office. Here they again took their re- 
spective seats and wrote on in silence un- 
broken save by the rattling of parchment when 
a full skin was exchanged for an empty one, or 
the occasional dropping-in of a client for con- 

l 3 
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sultation, which, of coarse, was not allowed to 
interrupt Holton. 

Dreary and uninteresting was all this to him, 
and gladly would he have exchanged this dull 
copying of unintelligible jargon for the variety 
of Mr. Hardman's counter, Mr. Elphinstone's 
kitchen, or Mr. Pounder's surgery — nay, taking 
the medicine itself seemed not worse than this 
presen t employment — that monotonous, deaden- 
ing activity of the fingers alone ; and he rejoiced 
when dinner was announced. 

Again was the office-door locked, and Mr. 
Prior and his clerk went away in company. But 
now they went into the parlour, where the whole ~ 
dinner was set out, with the exception of the eat- 
ables. Mr. Prior again gave Clara a key, with 
which she unlocked a cupboard in the parlour, and 
took out some very dark-looking beef, and drew 
about a pint of thin-looking beer, which she set 
on the table, Mr. Prior watching all her move- 
ments. He then rang the bell, and the servant 
came in, bringing a saucepan full of potatoes 
in one hand, and the kitchen-fire in the other : 
for her master had had made a little moveable 
case to fit into the grate and hold the fire while 
cooking, which this was always taken into the 
parlour-grate when they were about to dine, 
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and of course carried back afterwards ; for as 
one-half of the family lived in the office, and 
the other half in the kitchen, it would have 
been a sinful waste to have a fire in the parlour. 
Mr. Prior poured out about half a glass of 
the thin sour beer to Clara, Holton, and him- 
self, helped each to a delicately-cut slice of the 
coarse-looking meat, together with two or three 
large potatoes, said grace, and ate what was 
before him. As soon as that was done, having 
cut another delicate slice, which he put on his 
own plate, with a couple of potatoes, he rang 
the bell for the servant, to whom he gave it. 
He then ordered her to put the rest of the 
provisions into the cupboard, which he after- 
wards locked, and securing the key in his pocket, 
again he took Holton with him to the office. 

Here master and servant wrote till seven in 
the evening, when Mr. Prior took his new clerk 
into the house to tea, advising him, as they 
went, to drink plentifully of the tea, as they 
never took supper — he considering it an un- 
wholesome meal. The tea was a .verbatim 
copy of the breakfast 5 and, however, heartily 
Holton might have been vainly disposed to eat 
of the bread and butter, he could not feel quite 
so eager about the tea. 
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They went back to the office, Mr. Prior un- 
locked the door, and Holton walked in, but 
just as he was turning, he saw Clara coming 
towards her uncle, and overheard the following 
short conversation :— 

u Uncle, I want the key of the linen chest, if 
you please/' 

" What do you want it for ?" 

" I want a pair of sheets for Mr. Holton's 
bed » 

"Oh dear, dear me, let me see, Clara, do 
you want to ruin me ! — 'tis only a month since 
the sheets were put on the bed for that good- 
for-nothing young man, your cousin. I can't 
afford it — indeed, I can't — 'tis a waste. Nothing 
wears linen so much as washing ; and then the 
price of soap— no, no, I can't afford it." 

He went into the office, and again he and 
his clerk seated themselves at their desks and 
wrote until between nine and ten, when he 
locked up the office, and telling Holton to 
follow him, went up into the garret, and open- 
ing a door, told Holton that was his bed- 
room, wished him a good night, and took the 
candle away with him, saying that he never 
allowed candles up-stairs, for fear of fire. 
Chrysostomos looked about the room, and by 
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the moonlight saw a bed and a chair, and 
shivered as he felt the north-wind cutting 
through the broken panes of the tremulous 
casement. He, however, had done a good 
day's work, and even that hard bed did not 
prevent his sleeping. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A frugal swain, 
Whose only care was to increase his store. 

HOMB. POUOLA8. 

Such was the domestic economy of one day 
in Mr. Prior's house : and a description of one 
day is a description of all the days that Holton 
passed there, making due allowance for indivi- 
dual acts of economy on the part of Mr. Prior. 

On the second day of Holton's engagement, 
he was at his desk in the office when Mr. 
Prior hearing a scratching noise near him, 
sprang up suddenly, and running to Holton's 
desk, exclaimed— 

"Ah, I thought so, making your pens, cut- 
ting the quills to waste, I can't afford it — I 
can't indeed. I always mend the pens myself. 
Look here — here are an hundred made ready for 
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use, an hundred, mind. Now when you have 
done with a pen you must put it by in this 
drawer, and I will keep them mended. Be 
careful, be careful, I pray; it is a sin to be 
wasteful, and you ought to be as careful of 
your master's property as your own/' 

Holton received the pens, and began to ap- 
ply them vigorously to the parchment, when 
his master again rushed forward, fell on his 
knees, and exclaimed : — 

t€ I saw you, yes, I saw you ; you must not, 
you must not ; I shall be ruined.*' 

He then bent his face close to the ground, 
and touched the floor in various* places with 
his finger. At length he arose, and extending 
his finger, on which was a small black spot, he 
exclaimed : — 

" Look here, look here, it is still wet ; you 
cannot deny it; never let me find you do it 
again ; never, never. What, shake the ink on 
the ground ! Ink is dear, very dear. My 
nephew — the extravagant and disobedient 
young man — he would waste the ink on the 
ground; but don't you do it, I pray', if you 
would have me good to you. Always shake 
your pen into the inkstand, there's a good 
young man." 
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Thus Chiysostom^in this short time, had 
learned two lesstajs of professional economy, 
and very careful was he in future not to mend 
his pens or throw ink on the ground. 

In the course of this day, however, he 
learned something more. A person, whom he 
had occasionally seen in the town, came into 
the office: it was a tradesman, and he might 
be known as one of the elect, by the peculiarly 
straight and shining hair which surmounted his 
very solemn face. 

" How d'ye *do, brother Prior ?" said he, 
on entering. 

" How d'ye do ?" repeated Mr. Prior, in a 
tone which expressed what d?ye want ? 

" A very pleasant — that is, a very cold wet 
day, brother Prior." 

"Very wet," said Mr. Prior, with the same 
look of inquiry. 

" Ah ! brother Dammer was very faithful on 
Sunday, wasn't he ? how many there is in the 
world that might have found it a word in 
season !" 

" Very," quoth Mr. Prior, inquiringly. 

" Surely the riches of this world are vanities, 
as brother Dammer proved. The wilderness, 
brother Prior, has nothing but thorns." 
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" Nothing/' said Mr. Prior. 

"I've got a little bill which I want you to 
cash for me." 

"Oh, brother Hawkins." 

" It is for fifty pounds, and accepted by Mr. 
Johnson/' 

"Ah ! I see, I see; but you know, brother 
Hawkins, money is very scarce. And Johnson, 
bless me, Johnson ! you know what difficulties 
he is in; his acceptance is really not worth a 
farthing/' 

"Yes, I know that; but we of the brother- 
hood must assist one another; and I am sure 
I will do as much for you at any time you want 
it if I am able." 

" Ah ! brother Hawkins, that is true; and I 
really should be very happy — but money, money 
is scarce ; and I — no, no, it is impossible/' 

"But, brother Prior, I thought you were 
engaged for Johnson, and held writings that 
would keep you harmless/' 

" Eh ! eh ! brother Hawkins ; what do you 
say? To be sure I am engaged for Johnson, 
and, as you say, we should assist each other ; 
but really, brother Hawkins, money is very 
scarce, and you know I am very poor/' 
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"It would be a great convenience if you 
could do it." 

" Have you been to the bank )" 
"Yes." 

" Is there nobody you know of besides me 
that you could ask to do it ?" 
" I am afraid not." 

"Ah! you should not have taken a bill. 
Always make sure of the cash." 

" I tried to get it, but there was no cash to 
be had." 

" Ah ! and is the money of much importance 
to you ? Could you not wait ?" 

"No, no, Sir. In short I must have the 
.money somehow.'' 

" I am very sorry. I wish I had the money. 
Fifty pounds — 'tis a great sum. I should like, 
however, to oblige you. Let me see : suppose 
I should be able to get the money for you 
from another person, what interest may I pay 
for it?" 

" 1 want the money directly, and of course 
expect to pay the usual discount." 

"Ah! brother Hawkins, such christian feel- 
ings are not to be met with. Five per cent ! 
oh no, I am afraid you will find that people 
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would rather embark their capital in trade, or 
invest it in the funds, than lend it in christian 
charity on bad security at five per cent." 

"Well, Mr, Prior, what do you think I 
ought to allow ?" 

" Why, I certainly will do the best I can 
for you, as though I were doing it for myself ; 
but I fear, considering the risk, that not less 
than ten per cent will be required." 

" Ten per cent for two months, brother 
Prior, seems rather high ; but I want the 
money, and must give it." 

" It is all the same to me, you know, only 
I should like to help you out of any embarrass- 
ment, and should be happy to do it with my 
own money, if I had it. But — but, well if you 
will call in this afternoon, I will let you know 
how I have succeeded." 

Mr. Hawkins had no sooner departed, than 
Mr. Prior sent Holton to the bank, to pro- 
cure cash for a check for forty-three pounds. 
In -the afternoon Mr. Hawkins returned to the 
office, when Mr. Prior said, as he laid the 
gold on the table in the most conspicuous 
manner, 

" Well, brother, I have managed to procure 
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the money; but really it is a very hard thing 
now to get hold of it." 

" I am obliged to you/' said Mr. Hawkins, 
eagerly, as he stretched out his hand to take 
the money. 

•* Stop, stop a minute— don't be in a hurry," 
replied Mr. Prior, getting between him and 
the money. " As I told you, money is very 
scarce, and I could not procure it under ten 
per cent. As we are brothers of one commu- 
nity, I shall not charge you anything for my 
time and trouble ; my expenses alone I shall 
receive from such a friend as you — you are 
quite welcome to the rest." 

a What expenses are those, Mr. Prior ?" 

" My expenses amount to two pounds odd, 
but say pounds. I don't care, of course, whe- 
ther you take the money or not ; but here is 
the forty-three pounds, if you like to give me 
the bill with your endorsement." 

Mr. Hawkins did not quite relish the pay- 
ing seven pounds for cashing a bill of two 
months for fifty pounds ; but his wants were 
very pressing, and the gold looked tempting, 
and he endorsed the bill, and handed it over 
to Mr. Prior. 
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Chrystom Holton, as he filled his parchment, 
calculated that fourteen per cent for two 
months, was eighty four per cent, per annum ; 
and he thought it was very strange that his 
master should be poor with such a delightful 
method of making money. 

People who can understand how a man of 
Mr. Prior's piety could engage in such trans- 
actions as these, might doubt that a man of 
such care and caution would do it, as there was 
a certain usury-law under which he might have 
been severely punished. But it must be con- 
sidered that Mr. Prior did not transact business 
in this way with the unconverted : and if one 
of the converted had turned restive, by hesitating 
to pay the money, or threatening to make any 
disclosures, Mr. Prior had only to apply to the 
parson, and the offender would have been expell- 
ed from the congregation, and his prospects in 
life utterly ruined, so far as they depended on 
that religious body. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Quid non mortalia pectora cogis 
Auri sacra fames ? 

viro. an. 3—56. 

Considering Mr. Prior's disposition, it 
will not be doubted that he bore as much 
animosity against poor Wilkins as it ftas pos- 
sible for such a good man to feel. He had 
calculated on getting, at least, two guineas for 
the writ, and as he had been but very seldom 
deceived in his expectations in similar circum- 
stances, he considered that Wilkins had de- 
frauded him of his right; and accordingly he 
lay on the watch for an opportunity to force 
him to make restitution, or to punish him for 
his misconduct in paying his debt too soon. 
Now it happened that the house in which 
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Wilkins lived, belonged to a gentleman at a 
considerable distance, who, about this time, 
engaged as steward, a man with whom Mr. 
Prior had transacted several snug pieces of 
business; and soon after the appointment, 
this man procured Mr. Prior the agency for 
whatever property his master had in the town. 
Of course Mr. Prior had to receive the rents, 
and he was determined to pay off Wilkins his 
debt of revenge, if he could find him in arrear. 
But that was not the case, as Wilkins had 
never failed to pay his rent when he received 
the customary notice of the day when the 
agent would attend for payment. Mr Prior, 
however, gave him no notice, and the rent was, 
of course, not paid on the day when it became 
legally due, and consequently Wilkins was in 
his power. 

On the day after the quarter day, Mr. Prior 
sent for his " fidus Achates/ 5 Hoppy, and when 
they and Mr. Hoi ton were safely locked in the 
office, the following conversation passed be- 
tween them : — 

" Hoppy/' said Mr. Prior, "you know 
Wilkins the grocer." 

Hoppy laid his finger at full length by the 
side of his nose — a hieroglyphical figure which 
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signified assent to the question, and compre- 
hension of the motive of the questioner. 

"ThisWilkins, you know," continued Mr. 
Prior, €€ robbed you of seven shillings a few days 
back." 

« D /' ejaculated Hoppy. 

u Hush, Hoppy, hush ; do not swear, it is a 
sinful practice. ThisWilkins robbed you of 
seven shillings; well, there is another case 
against him, Hoppy — rent." 

a Execution— distress, by Heaven \" 

" Hush, hush. He cheated me out of two 
guineas, and although we are commanded to 
return good for evil, I don't see that I am 
required to put myself again in his power." 

" When shall I seize on the fellow ?" 

"To-day, Hoppy. It goes against my heart 
to do it, and he with so many depending on 
him; but the laws must be obeyed, and I am 
determined that he shall have the full benefit 
of die law/' 

u Ah, ah ! I understand, Pm not to give 
notice/ 9 

€€ Oh, no, it is no part of proceedings ; and 
mind that, Mr. Holton — notice of proceedings 
belongs not to law, but is a special favour on 
the part of the solicitor. And, Hoppy, if you 
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were to inform him of our intentions, he would 
"find the money, and we should lose our ex- 
penses." 

" He be hanged." 

"Re, fie, Hoppy, do not sin/' interposed 
Mr. Prior. 

" I had better go at once, I suppose, and 
take an inventory of the fellow's things ?" 

" No, no, Hoppy, don't be in a hurry ; stop 
till the afternoon." 

"But I'm to go, I suppose, when the sneak- 
ing vagabond is not at home ?" 

"No, rio, Hoppy, he must be at home." 

"I thought you said you didn't want the 
money paid." 

" No, no, Hoppy, he will not pay, he cannot 
pay, unless you give him some hours 9 notice. 
Put in the distress, and bring me the inventory, 
and then I don't care how soon he pays." 

" Well, I'm hanged if I understand this 
move ; but I suppose I'd better go at once ; 
and may I be hanged if I show any mercy, for 
he's never given me a job since he's been in 
the town." 

" Nor me, Hoppy. But put off proceedings 
till the afternoon, when he will be sure to be 

VOL. I. M 
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at home : for he has got a dinner-party, ha ! ha ! 
a very grand and pleasant dinner-party, no 
doubt. It is his wedding-day to-day, and as 
he has a few old acquaintances of his own 
and his children's to keep it up, I am sure, I 
hope he will enjoy it. 33 

"Ha, ha, ha, ha P* chimed in Hoppy, with 
a grin of rapturous enjoyment. 

" You must be sure,'' continued Mr. Prior, 
"to take the inventory of the dining-room 
first. I shall give Mr. Holton full instructions, 
and send him to you at the very moment you 
are to distrain, so be careful to keep at home."* 

Promising this, Hoppy went away. 

At the proper time in the afternoon, Mr. 
Prior gave Holton the necessary papers, or- 
dering him to proceed to Hoppy with the 
utmost speed, and make him distrain imme- 
diately, which he did. Hoppy and Holton 
went together to Mr. Wilkins's house, and on 
inquiring inn the shop if he was at home, were 
informed by the boy in waiting, that he was 
at dinner, and the boy moved towards the 
parlour to call him. But Hoppy, winking at 
Holton, stepped quickly to the parlour-door, 
opened it, entered with Holton, and very 
coolly sat down and looked around him. 
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The dinner had evidently been just removed, 
and on the table were placed a large bowl of hazel 
nuts, a few apples, a foaming jug of not very 
dangerous-looking ale, and a decanter of wine, 
that very forcibly reminded one of the goose- 
berry season. The entertainment was not of 
a very luxurious or expensive kind, but those 
that were partaking of it were as humble as 
the provision ; and the throng of happy faces 
in the room was enough to make a crust of 
bread and a drop of water inviting. On either 
side of the comfortable-looking fire-place, sat 
Mr. Wilkins's father and mother, an old 
couple in the last stage of decrepitude, but 
bearing in their faces, on this day, a dim and 
wandering expression of pleasure. Next to 
the old woman, sate Mrs. Wilkins, sick, but 
happy, and across their two laps lay the 
youngest child, laughing and playing with the 
grand-mother's apron-strings. Farther away 
from the fire, but forming a semi-circle in front 
of it, were several respectable small tradesmen 
and their wives, old acquaintances of Wilkins, 
and members of the same dissenting body; 
while the hollow between them and the fire, 
was filled up with their children on little stools 
of various shapes and sizes ; the little crea- 
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tures, all red in the face from the fire, and 
looking happy, while the eldest of Wilkins's 
children was reading aloud a chapter in the 
bible. All this Hoppy took in, in an instant, 
and exclaimed, 

" Dammy, Master Wilkins, I've got summut 
better for you to listen to than that. Mr. 
Wilkins, debtor to Sir John Hunter, Bart, one 
year's rent, forty pounds. And fork out, my 
man, in less than no time, or I shall go to 
work, by G— d," and he handed the bill to 
Mr. Wilkins. 

The poor man looked at it in wonder, and 
said, mildly, 

" My good man, there must be some mis- 
take." 

* Mistake be d — d," bellowed Hoppy, 
" Isn't your name Wilkins, isn't this house 
Sir John Hunter's, and don't you owe a year's 
rent ? give us none of your d — d cant." 

" It is not necessary to use this violent 
language," said Mr. Wilkins, " my wife you see 
is very ill, and violence of this kind will greatly 
agitate her. I don't deny that this demand 
is just; but I am an old tenant, and have 
always received notice of the time for paying 
my rent." 
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u Well, that's neither here nor there,— you 
acknowledge the debt, and you know that 
nobody is obliged to give notice ; and the long 
and the short of it is this — will you pay the 
money ?" 

" I have not so much in the house— but I 
will engage to pay it to-morrow." 

a That be d — d — too old bird to be caught 
with chaff. And so you would like to remove 
all your goods after sunset, eh?— -No go, my 
boy." 

" But, my good man, I have no intention to 
leave the house. I cannot leave it* Where 
should I go to ?" 

" Never mind, never mind. You canting 
hypocritical rascals have always got some 
trick or other to do a honest man out of his 
rights 5 but it won't do with me* Will you 
pay the money ?" 

" I tell you I cannot before the morning." 

" Well then, I shall distrain. Here Mr. 
Holton : write down, one table, one bible, eight 
chairs, one cradle." 

At this point Mrs. Wilkins fainted, and the 
children who had crouched fearfully together 
in a corner of the room ran out in a body for 
the maid ; when the poor woman was carried 
up to bed. 
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The party, it may be supposed, was broken 
up by this untoward event. Mr. Wilkins'fr 
friends were glad to escape from the scene of 
domestic misery; and he remained almost 
broken-hearted, while Hoppy completed a list 
of all the goods in the house, which he took 
to Mr. Prior, leaving Holton in possession. 

It may be remarked that the distress was 
paid off the same evening 5 but Mrs. Wilkins 
never recovered from the shock she received 
on this occasion : and her husband, as honest 
a man as ever lived, fancying now that every 
one was ready to pour on him the reproaches 
which he had endured from the bailiff, felt 
himself disgraced and suspected, and remained 
ever after a miserable and embarrassed man. 
So complete was the punishment inflicted by 
Mr. Prior on the persons he disliked. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Lc jour meme qu'il aura sacrifie' aux dieux, au lieu de 
manger religieusenient chez soi une partie des viandes con. 
sacr&s, il les fait saler pour lui servir dans plusieurs repaa 
ot va souper chez Tun de sea amis. 

THEOPHRA8TE, 9. 

As Mr. Prior was of such pious repute, 
kept such serious company, and made such 
holy professions, Mr. Holton during the la- 
bours of the first week, looked with the most 
earnest hope towards Sunday as a day of de- 
lightful ease and relaxation from his present 
unceasing and monotonous occupation. In 
the service of Mr. Hardman he had had Sunday 
pretty much to himself, and certainly had had 
nothing to do with the shop ; for the church- 
warden was very particular in keeping Sunday 
and Christmas-day. At Mr. Pounder's, to be 
sure, Mr. Holton had worked as hard on 
Sundays as other days of the week ; but then 
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the doctors are the only persons, besides 
bishops and lords, who are privileged to break 
the Sabbath. But neither Mr. Pounder nor 
Mr. Hardman set himself up for a saint; and 
Holton hoped that the first saint he lived with 
would be a good christian, at least, as far as 
Sabbath was concerned. 

So far as his own labour was concerned, how- 
ever, he was deceived ; for on the very first Sun- 
day that arrived, Mr. Prior called Holton up 
pretty nearly as early as usual, and as soon as 
they had taken an early breakfast, and read a 
chapter, the pious solicitor said, u We are com- 
manded, Mr. Holton, to keep holy the Sabbath- 
day, not only in our persons, but also in our 
servants; and from the very nature of the 
command as a means of obtaining rest which 
is absolutely necessary in all kinds of labour, 
to say nothing of the divine origin of the com- 
mand, we are called on in the most authorita- 
tive manner to pay to it the strictest obe- 
dience. But while it is a sin to do any secular 
work on that day, there are works of piety and 
humanity — works even of human necessity 
which it would be sinful to abstain from. Now 
I should not dare to engage in any common 
occupation on this day, such as walking out 
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into villages or fields, or visiting any but reli- 
gious friends; but works of necessity some- 
times fall to my lot. For instance, all wills 
and papers respecting testamentary proceed- 
ings are works of necessity, and must be per- 
formed at any time. Now look here — this will 
must be fair-copied immediately, as it is quite 
doubtful when it will be required to be signed." 
So saying, he handed a bundle of sheets of 
foolscap to his clerk, who went into the office, 
and wrote throughout the greater part of the day. 

This was a grievous disappointment to Mr. 
Holton, for he had made some very plea- 
sant arrangements in his own mind for spend- 
ing the day. Not the least disagreeable part 
of it was the wound his honour must receive 
in failing to fulfil an engagement with a certain 
blooming young lady of the town ; for it must 
be related that in his public life, behind Mr. 
Hardman's counter, he had embraced the op- 
portunity of forming the acquaintance of several 
damsels of the mature age of twelve or thirteen, 
who were almost as much in want of lovers as 
he himself was of a sweetheart. But there was 
no help for it, and he was obliged to swallow 
the mortification of having extra polished his 
jshoes, extra brushed his hair, and pulled up 

m 3 
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his particularly stiffened shirt collar to no pur- 
pose. 

It might be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Prior's practice could not embrace so many 
persons who had anything worth the formality 
of leaving by will, as to keep his clerk con^ 
stantly occupied on Sundays ; but the clever 
solicitor had always some excellent reason for 
giving him a job. At one time he told Holton, 
that as copying wills on Sunday was sanctified 
by its necessity, so all documents and proceed- 
ings that related to wills were sanctified also ; 
and if nothing of a testamentary nature was in 
the office, there was sure to be something 
which if its secular nature was undeniable, was 
yet rendered sacred by its being against some 
sinner, or in favour of some saint; and in short, 
Holton's employments on the Sabbath were so 
various, that he began to consider his master's 
rule that working on the Sabbath was sinful 
as extremely illogical and absurd, as the ex- 
ceptions applied to an infinitely greater number 
of circumstances than the rule. 

The only certain cessation from Sunday 
labour was in the evening, and the relaxation 
of that was rather doubtful, inasmuch as it 
involved the necessity of appearing in Mr. 
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Prior's pew at the meeting-house; for his 
master had conscientious objections against al- 
lowing young persons too much liberty on the 
Sabbath, knowing how t apt they are to sin by 
playing at cricket and walking into the country. 
To meeting, therefore, Holton was compelled 
to go. Yet as Clara was in the same pew, I 
am ashamed to use the word compelled; for 
I think the drowsiest preacher that ever snorted 
forth universal perdition would not send me 
to sleep if I were shut up in a pew with such 
a girl as Clara Prior. The presence of this 
young lady was not without effect on Holton, 
for her beauty was of a kind to strike both the 
refined and the vulgar ; but even her divine 
presence could not atone to him for the loss 
of certain enjoyments with which he fancied 
he could have filled up the time. It may be 
supposed that as soon as her cousin had left 
the town, Mr. Holton, being of about the same 
age, and filling the same situation, would gain 
the same place in her esteem ; but it may be 
necessary to state that such was not the case. 
Clara was but human, and, perhaps, she would 
have felt a little prejudice against any person, 
however innocent, who had immediately suc- 
ceeded her unfortunate and beloved cousin; 
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and besides, as she had taken her cousin as a 
model of all that was excellent and amiable, 
to esteem Mr. Holton, whose virtues were of 
a different cast, was impossible to her. It is 
to be remarked that Henry Courtenay's virtues 
were of a kind that strike the romantic, and 
those but little acquainted with the world; 
for he was open, straight-forward, generous, 
and careless of his own interest and advantage; 
and those diffusive virtues were diametrically 
opposite to the self-concentrated virtues so 
conspicuous in the character of Mr. Holton, 
and which would have made him the admira- 
tion of any one who knew the world. For the 
same person, then, to love Henry Courtenay 
and Chrysostomos Holtoa would have been an 
impossibility; and Clara, although she was 
polite and attentive to Holton, as a gentle- 
woman, never gave him the slightest chance 
of being to her what their situation, age, and 
appearance seemed to render almost inevitable* 
After evening service, Mr. Prior generally 
entertained a few religious friends, to converse 
and spend an hour or two with him ; and this 
entertainment he gave with the utmost cheer- 
fulness, as it cost nothing ; for, as he considered 
supper useless or injurious to himself, he was 
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too conscientious to offer it to others. The 
company generally consisted of three or four of 
the oldest and richest professors in the town, 
who were clients of Mr. Prior, and the 
preacher, who happened at this time to be a 
red-faced and red-haired man, who had been 
lately exalted from the profession of repairing 
the corporeal understanding, to that of amend- 
ing the spiritual. In other words, the pastor 
had originally been a shoemaker, and in that 
capacity remarkable for his poverty and resig- 
nation, which latter virtue he carried so far as 
to dislike and utterly repudiate the industry 
which might have raised him above his poverty. 
With this very great talent for idleness, he 
possessed what metaphysicians in his case would 
have called an antagonist principle, namely, a 
love of drink — two very embarrassing principles 
to be possessed by a poor man. But it hap- 
pened that the shoemaker became converted, 
and took upon himself the office of teacher, 
which was more adapted to his character, as he 
could gain more by Sunday's preaching than he 
could have done by six days' jobbing. 

These persons, with Mr. Prior, Clara, and 
Holton, formed the Sunday evening party, 
the occupation of which consisted of that 
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branch of moral statistics, comprised in sin- 
gling oat all persons whose opinions differ 
from their own, suggesting evil motives for 
all they do, inventing evil actions for them 
when they know not what they do, and ex- 
alting themselves and followers into beings 
like unto the gods in incapability of doing 
wrong. 

The Rev. Mr. Dammer was a very faithful 
preacher— he was one that indeed compelled 
men and women to come in ; and never was 
there a Pope of Rome who launched more ana* 
tbemas on individuals, delivered final judg- 
ments with more absolute authority, or claimed 
for himself, and himself alone, a more universal 
infallibility. 

As one of his flock, he had often addressed 
Clara Prior; and as he had found her answers 
wanting in the conventional hebrewisms pecu- 
liar to the sect, he descended to more earnest 
objurgations, and more familiar and endearing 
entreaties, to draw her from her spiritual dark- 
ness. 

Now, when Henry Courtenay was one of this 
company, as he was desired to be, and indeed 
wished to be when she was there, Mr. Dammer 
had left her pretty much to herself; for Henry 
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had interfered once or twice, and there was. 
something in his countenance which the Rev. 
gentleman did not wish to provoke. But now 
he paid the utmost attention to the young lady 
— questioned her on her experience — asked 
her about the books she read — inquired as to 
her thoughts when she was by herself — sug- 
gested and described certain delightful tempta- 
tions that young persons were peculiarly liable 
to, and suggested plans of spending her time, 
which would inevitably lead her to acceptance, 
kindly offering his personal attendance on her 
until she were in the right way. All this kind- 
ness, the young creature in the civilest manner 
declined, not from suspicion of the man's vir- 
tues, but from dislike of his person and man- 
ners ; and it was an item in her secret account 
against Mr. Holton, that he did not protect her 
as her cousin had done from attentions so dis- 
agreeable to her. 

Mr. Dammer, therefore, continued to bestow 
his unwelcome advice on Clara, unrestrained by 
any thing besides her evident dislike; and to 
that, and the remonstrances of so gentle a 
child as she was, he did not possess suffi- 
cient sensibility to pay much attention; but 
one evening, in the warmth of his exhortations, 
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he presumed to put his arm round her beau- 
tiful neck, when she burst from him, blushing 
and breathless ; and hurrying to her uncle, de- 
manded, in an accent of indignation very un- 
usual to her, to be freed from the notice of 
Mr. Dammer, or to be immediately sent from 
Hie house. 

It might be supposed that Mr. Prior would 
not pay much attention to a creature so utterly 
dependent on him ; but, strange to say, Clara's 
request to be sent from the house evidently 
alarmed him ; and he immediately made such 
arrangements with the preacher as to protect 
her from a repetition of his attentions, and to 
allow her to absent herself from those meetings; 
which conduct of Mr. Prior is not to be un- 
derstood, without a more particular acquaint- 
ance with circumstances which this history will 
unfold. 

Holton being now the only person in the 
assembly not decidedly pious, was honoured 
with the marked attention of the pastor, who 
having one evening asked Mr. Prior if the 
root of the matter was in the young man, and 
learned that this was doubtful, demanded of 
him whether he knew that he was a child of 
wrath. Now Mr. Holton did not exactly under- 
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stand the question; and on making that fact 
known to the Rev. gentleman, he exclaimed, 
"Oh, blindness 1 Egyptian blindness ! not to 
know that you are going to the place of de- 
struction ! Are your eyes shut so as you can't 
see the impenetrable darkness that surrounds 
you ? Are your ears stopped up against the 
weeping and wailing of the pit? And your 
nose stuffed up against the brimstone and fire ? 
But I will break your stubborn heart in pieces, 
and make you whole/ 3 

€S The young man has been thrown into 
perilous temptations/* suggested an old pro- 
fessor ; u he has been taught by one spiritually 
dead. He has had the bad example of Mr. 
Elphinstone before his eyes, and nothing but 
a miracle could have kept him from being 
corrupted." 

cc Elphinstone I" exclaimed the pastor, with 
disgust; " ah, the blind leading the blind — an 
unfaithful steward. What an account then will 
he give in ! What will signify his alms-giving, 
his visiting the sick and poor, his sobriety, his 
morality? Morality! the accursed word that 
has taken more souls into hell than all the 
murders, and robberies, and debaucheries ever 
committed ! Rather, ten thousand times, would 
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I see a man living in the open practice of every 
wickedness, than a moral man! — so difficult is 
it to make them see their own depravity. 
These are the filthy rags that hide and adorn 
their spiritual deformity; but their beauty shall 
be stripped away, and all these men shall go 
away into condemnation." 

" Has the young man learned the mystery of 
faith," inquired a pious tailor. 

w Young man/' said Mr. Dammer, " few 
are the numbers of the elect — not one in a 
million can be saved ; but those few are blessed 
on earth beyond all men, for unto them is 
given to see into the mysteries hidden from 
the rest of mankind. But woe unto them that 
shut their eyes against the truth. Good works! 
The very name is an abomination ; for misled 
by them, men turn their hearts from the truth, 
and neglect the privileges, the inestimable pri- 
vileges of faith." 

" Holiness is the privilege of the elect/ 9 
suggested a long, lean, cadaverous, skeleton- 
like professor of religion and leather-cutting, 
who was so saintly, that the very street in 
which he lived must be sanctified by the name 
of one of the modern saints. 
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" Yes," continued Mr. Dammer, " the wicked 
go to and fro in their sins ; and every sin sinks 
them lower and lower into the bottomless pit j 
while the saint cannot sin, since what would be 
sin in the reprobate is merely exercise of his 
faith, and proof of his bufferings with Satan> 
&c.» 

Such was the theology Mr. Holton learned 
at Mr. Prior's ; and no doubt it was a very 
convenient system, carried out as it was into 
practice by the gentleman that taught it. The 
natural deduction which Holton first drew from 
it was, that it was a sin for a thief to steal, but 
harmless for an honest man to do it ; and he 
had, therefore, a very great inducement to be 
virtuous, as it would give him impunity in 
vice. 

There was a novelty about the fact that 
could not fail to interest; and Holton imagined 
many circumstances in life in which this supe- 
riority of faith over works would be found 
useful: he listened with the most respect- 
ful attention, and thanked his advisers with 
such apparent sincerity, that he became a great 
favourite of the party, and the object of great 
hopes to Mr. Dammer. But such is the 
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incon&iderateness of human nature, that even 
this religious instruction could not prevent a 
conviction in his mind that he could have spent 
Sunday evening more pleasantly. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Law is like a new fashion, people are bewitched to get into 
it : it is also like bad weather, most people are glad when 
they get out of it 

O. A. STEEVENS. 

It may be thought that the class of persons 
above-mentioned would not be likely to make 
a lucrative practice for Mr. Prior, but it is to 
be considered that they belonged to a large 
congregation, embracing persons of all classes, 
and it will not appear wonderful to persons 
acquainted with such communities, and the 
despotic and inquisitorial power exerted by the 
richer over their poorer brethren, that Mr. 
Prior, standing well with the superiors in the 
congregation, secured to himself, for many 
- years, the business of every individual in it, as 
well as perfect impunity in his method of doing 
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it. But his practice was by no means confined 
to that circle 5 he made* like the rest, large pro- 
fessions of religion, and as most people look no 
deeper than the surface of things, he was con- 
sidered as trust-worthy and good man as any 
one may who makes large professions, and 
keeps out of the bar of a criminal court. 

Now, although Mr. Prior, when he first 
began to save money, extended his practice 
widely beyond this • connexion, as all lawyers 
can easily do, and could have safely given up 
the saints, yet the habits of the time, when 
religious , phrases were necessary, still clung to 
him, and he was as pious as ever. 

Allowing, therefore, that Mr. Prior made 
professions of piety, as a tradesman does of 
disinterestedness, or a coquette of modesty, for 
the advantages of business, it will not be sup- 
posed that he was very earnest in endeavouring 
to accomplish the conversion of his clerk ; on 
the contrary, he discouraged Holton from em- 
ploying his time on religious polemics, and 
took the most effectual method of preventing 
his transformation into a fanatic — namely, by 
giving him plenty of work to do. 

Holton, therefore, made greater progress in 
law than in divinity, and indeed his legal pro- 
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gress was astonishing: for one would have 
thought he had studied law all his life, so won- 
derful was it to remark in the simplest letter he 
wrote, how many times he could introduce 
whereas, moreover, aforesaid, notwithstanding, 
hereinbefore described, and hereinafter men- 
tioned. 

Nor only in the technicalities of the pro- 
fession did Holton make this rapid progress, 
for being of an inquiring disposition, and wish- 
ing to please his master, and to make himself 
of consequence to him, he carried his re- 
searches into the more profound branches of 
professional practice. For instance, if Sam 
agreed with Tom to sell him a pig-sty, for a 
few shillings, out of those simple facts Holton 
would fill an enormous skin of parchment, 
with particulars, provisoes and conditions, con- 
taining as many hard words and intertwisted 
sentences as though he was a first-rate convey- 
ancer. He learned also to discriminate between 
classes of clients, so as to pitch with certainty 
on the one out of whom it would be safest to 
make most profit. In drawing up mortgage- 
deeds, especially if the parties were strangers, 
he saw the advantage of always making Mr. 
Prior a party, as it would amount to a certainty 
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that in any future proceedings on the mortgage 
Mr. Prior would have another job. Or, if the 
parties knew but little of law, he invariably 
drew up the mortgage without giving the mort- 
gagee the power of sale : by which omission the 
man who lent the money could not, as he ex- 
pected, get his interest without suing for it, nor 
his principal without undertaking the tedious 
and expensive process of an action of ejectment 
or foreclosure. He also acquired a knowledge of 
a pretty way of doing business, which had been 
long practised by Mr. Prior, and which was 
adapted to give him hints in the art of money- 
getting, likely to be serviceable to him through 
life. Mr. Prior had a great deal of money out 
on mortgages : but as he always said he was 
very poor, this money was understood to belong 
to his clients, although the mortgages were in 
his own name. Now, whenever he was rather 
slack in business, he would send notice to the 
mortgagees that the money was suddenly want- 
ed, and must be paid, but if it would be any 
convenience, he could procure it from another 
quarter. In these mortgages, Mr. Prior, of course, 
had covenanted for the power of immediate 
sale and distress ; and as the persons thought 
him a very honest man, they considered him a 
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very valuable friend for saving them from the 
annoyance of running about among their ac- 
quaintance to borrow the money, and thereby 
proclaiming their wants. Of course, a fresh con- 
veyance was always required ; and this was ma- 
naged so cleverly, that in about every two years, 
Mr. Prior executed fresh conveyances for every 
person on whose property he had money. 

But besides these clever contrivances for 
creating a fortune, Mr. Holton learned some 
valuable secrets in the practice of common law. 
He learned that it was a lawyer's duty to attack 
the rich for the poor, if the rich man had no 
immediate influence in the neighbourhood, and 
the poor man had a certainty of a verdict— be- 
cause he was sure to obtain his costs. He 
learned also that it was his duty to attack the 
poor for the rich, whatever might be the nature 
of the case, for the same reason — that the costs 
would certainly be paid. He learned how to 
suggest actionable wrongs, and insinuate re- 
coverable rights — he became an adept in un- 
observedly nourishing and cherishing an insig- 
nificant quarrel until it carried the parties into 
court; and he became thoroughly convinced 
that a man is sent into the world to look after 
nobody's interest but his own ; and that, con- 
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sequently it is our bounden duty to turn our 
neighbour's indiscretions, thoughtlessness, mis- 
fortunes, or confidence, by every possible means, 
to our own benefit. He also acquired that ready 
wit, or self-collectedness, and absolute indif- 
ference to the whole human race besides him- 
self, without which no lawyer can succeed in 
life, and with which he combats successfully 
against all untoward circumstances, arising from 
other people's roguery, or his own hurry, ille- 
gal practice, or speculation, to say nothing of 
the accidents that occasionally befall even the 
keenest and most cautious of practitioners. 

As an instance of the practical operation of 
this quality, wherein Mr. Holton gained his 
master's applause and respect, the following 
case may be given, especially as it will serve as 
a specimen of Mr. Prior's practice, and an illus- 
tration of the sharp-sightedness necessary in the 
practice of the law. At a considerable distance 
from the town in which Mr. Prior resided, in 
fact so far off as not to possess any influence 
in the town, lived a Mr. Tom Howard, the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow. While 
very young, this Mr. Howard had been left heir 
to a respectable property, unincumbered, save 
by some not very considerable payments to his 
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mother and sisters. But as he had given early 
indications of a careless and extravagant, not 
to say dissipated disposition, the property had 
been tied up in trust until he should arrive at 
the age of twenty-five, at which time he might 
be supposed to have arrived at years of discre- 
tion. Now, during his minority, Mr. Howard 
had found Mr. Prior of the greatest use to him, 
as that gentleman, having made himself per* 
fectly acquainted with the nature and amount 
of Mr. Howard's property, was always ready 
to advance money, to a certain amount — taking, 
of course, a considerable premium over the in- 
terest for the risk, and securing to himself the 
power of immediate payment when his client 
came into actual possession of his property. 
These large sums, with the enormous accumu- 
lations on them, were duly paid ; but it may be 
supposed that the habits which required this 
# money had not been eradicated by so easily 
obtaining the means of gratification on the 
contrary, it led the way to greater extrava- 
gance. 

Accordingly, in a very few years after Mr. 
Howard entered into the possession of his es- 
tate, he became embarrassed in his affairs ; and 
what with the expense of law processes and 
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money-raisings his estate slipped through his 
fingers, and he became a ruined man. But 
before any publie exposure of his inextricable 
involvement, it happened that Mr. Prior had 
been employed by several persons in the neigh- 
bourhood to recover debts from him, some of 
which creditors were persons from whom Mr. 
Prior was not certain of recovering costs of 
suit, if unsuccessful with the debtor ; but whose 
causes he had undertaken on the old principle 
of getting costs out of one side or the other. 
But having ascertained, while these causes were 
going on, that Mr. Howard's affairs were in a 
worse state than he had previously supposed, 
and that although he might obtain judgment 
against him for his clients, it was possible that 
he might get nothing else, and as Mr. Prior, 
like all lawyers, considered his duty to his clients 
superior to every other duty besides that which 
he owed to himself, he devised a plan more bene- 
ficial to his clients and himself than all the 
justice in Westminster Hall, and all the law- 
learning of all the magistrates' courts in the 
kingdom. 

This plan could not be laid before the reader 
in a clearer manner than by giving a description 
of certain adventures of Mr. Holton and Hoppy 
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in putting it in execution, in which it must be 
borne in mind, that they merely obeyed f the dirigis 
tions previously laid downfor them by Mr. Prior. 

They started off one morning to the village in 
which Mrs. Howard and her daughters resided, 
and having inquired out their residence, Holton 
knocked at the door, while Hoppy stayed in 
front of the house, keeping his remarkable per- 
son visible from every window. It was a small 
and humble-looking cottage, but every thing 
about it was in such order, and the little orna- 
ments in the garden and around the house, and 
the bunches of fresh flowers in little china vases 
in the windows, were all in such a simple and 
elegant taste, that any stranger would have 
judged instantly that a woman and a lady was 
the inhabitant. It was a hot day, and nestling 
as the cottage did in a bunch of thickly-foliaged 
trees, it seemed such a quiet, peaceful home, 
and made one reflect so tenderly on domestic 
ties, and fireside pleasures, that no one could 
have dared to intrude on it with hostile intent, 
save a sheriff's officer or a lawyer's clerk. 

The door was opened, and when Holton asked 
if Mr. Howard was in the house, he was shown 
into a sitting-room, which, in its delicate ar- 
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rangemetits answered perfectly to the exterior. 
Every thing was exquisitely neat and choicely 
clean, and nothing seemingly out of place, save 
those elegant litters. of knicknacks that make 
one speculate on the pretty fingers that have 
been employed in making them, the' music- 
books which were yet open on their stands 
before harp and piano, and an unfinished draw- 
ing on the table—in short, every thing was cal- 
culated to make one feel that some of the an- 
gels of life were about one. 

Holton had scarcely cast his eyes over the 
objects above mentioned, when Mrs. Howard, 
a lady-like woman, entered the room, and re- 
quested to be made acquainted with his busi- 
ness. 

a I beg pardon," answered Mr. Holton, " I 
wished to see Mr. Howard." 

a Mr. Howard does not live here/' was the 
reply. 

" Oh! no, Madam, I know that, but I have- 
been to Howard Lodge and as Mr. Howard 
was not at home, I though he might be 
here." 

" Is your business with him then of great im- 
portance, Sir ?** 
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" Oh, yes, Ma'am, of very great impor- 
tance." 

* If I can be of any service to you in com- 
municating with him, I shall be happy to 
doit," 

u Oh no," said Holton with a knowing smile, 
" you cannot be of any good, unless you can 
tell me where he is, for I must see him— can't 
do anything by deputy." 

Mrs, Howard here caught sight of Hoppy, 
"who was parading before the window, and turn- 
ing to Holton with some agitation asked • 

Is that— that person a companion— a servant 
of yours ?" 

u Yes, yes, he came with me." 

" Oh God, preserve me," she hurriedly 
exclaimed in the utmost alarm, . " I see it ah ; 
surely, surely that man is a — " 

a Sheriffs officer, Ma'am/' 

" A sheriffs officer for my son ! what is the 
meaning of all this V 

" Oh nothing, Ma'am, nothing, it is a matter 
of no consequence* Mr. Prior, my master has 
five or six actions against him, and we are 
employed to arrest him — that's all." 

" Arrest my son, Sir, surely his circumstan- 
ces are not so desperate as that \" 
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u I don't know, Ma'am." 

" But do you mean to say that you woald 
take my son into custody — make him prisoner 
to the man yonder !" 

" I must follow my master's instructions, 
Ma'am" 

" Oh my God, how little did I look forward 
to this," exclaimed the mother, as she threw 
herself into a chair weeping, " Oh Tom, Tom, 
my dear boy, and you to be taken to a common 
prison ! my poor thoughtless boy, what will be- 
come of you !" 

"Well, Ma'am, I must wish you a good 
morning unless you could direct me to Mr* 
Howard." 

" No, no, Sir, I do not know where my son 
is — this has taken me by surprise— I did not 
know that things had gone so far as this. Will 
you not ask your servant to walk in ?" 

" No, I thank you, Ma'am. We must be 
going about our business." 

" Excuse me, for God's sake, excuse me, Sir. 
I am a mother, and this sudden trouble has made 
me beside myself — I pray you tell me whether 
there be any way to put off this shame and 
trouble. I am certain that with a little care 
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and management every person would be 
paid." 

" Well, to be sure/ 5 Holton said hesitatingly, 
€€ Mr. Prior is very obliging, and if the money 
were sure, he might put off the arrest, and exe- 
cution, and stay the actions, and — 99 

" Oh, Sir, what can be done ?" 

tc Why, Ma'am, if he or you, or any responsi- 
ble person were to sign a certain document in 
my pocket, we could wait." 

" What document, Sir ? let me see it." 

" It is a warrant of attorney, Ma'am, perhaps 
you know the nature of it." 

« Not at all, Sir." 

" I will read it, Ma'am/ 5 

And Holton did read it, in the manner 
that lawyers generally read such things in, 
so as to render it unintelligible to any one but 
a lawyer. When he had finished it, Mrs. 
Howard inquired the meaning of it, and 
he told her it was a mere formality of the law, 
the signature to which of a responsible person, 
would prevent the necessity of an arrest. Mrs. 
Howard knew nothing of the forms of law, and 
in the agitation consequent on this unexpected 
misfortune, having an assurance from Holton 
that Mr. Howard should not be arrested, she 

n3 
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signed the warant of attorney or judgment-bond, 
the consequence of which was, that in a few days 
Hoppy marched into the house, and seized its 
contents and all the property on the premises, 
and Mrs, Howard and her daughters were 
turned out to shift as they could. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Still, still I hear the voice within 
The stirrmg voice that cries aspire. 

ZARACH. 

For this exploit so deverly managed find so 
effectively completed, Mr. Holton received hie 
master's wannest praises 5 bat Clara's, which, 
perhaps, he would have more prized, he could 
not obtain. Mr*. Howard had in former flames 
beea slightly known to her, and that little 
knowledge w*s entirely in her favour; and this 
transaction with many others of a like kind* earn- 
ed for Mr. Holton her unqualified dislike, as she 
had not been educated to admire sharp practice. 

Holton had been taught to respect the 
opinion and give implicit obedience to the 
oonunands of his superiors, and particularly if 
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they happened to have authority over him ; 
and for nearly a year he so willingly obeyed, 
and so cheerfully entered into the instructions 
of his master, that he bade fair to become almost 
as great an ornament to the law as Mr. Prior 
himself* His master's opinions of practice, and 
his wealth had convinced him of what is fully be- 
lieved by every one who properly practices the 
law, that the best, if not the only standard of 
human morality, is to be found in the statutes at 
large ; or what amounts to the same thing, that 
a man's own interest may be pursued to any 
extent for which the law offers no penalty ; and 
consequently Holton had acquired the grand 
principle which is the surest secret of success 
in the practice of law. 

But this success which nature and circum- 
stances seemed to have rendered inevitable, was 
abruptly terminated in the following manner, 
just after he had completed his seventeenth year. 

He was sent for one evening by Mr. Elphin- 
stone, and having attended on the reverend 
gentleman/ was as usual shewed into the study, 
where he partook of supper with his old bene- 
factor, for it is to be understood that being 
now growing towards manhood, and assuming 
somewhat of the appearance of a gentleman, it 
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is not to be supposed that Holton any longer 
condescended to be familiar with the cook* 
After supper, Mr. Elphinstone opened the busi- 
ness which had caused the present meeting by 
asking him how he liked the profession of 
the law, to which he answered : 

" I like it very well Sir, it is a good business 
to make money in." 

" You like your situation then ?' 
" No, Sir, not particularly." 
" Why, Chrysostomos }" 
" It is the same thing over and oyer again, 
too much Sir; and Mr. Prior don't give us 
enough to eat and drink." 

" I would not have you tell me anything 
reflecting on your master: but I wish you to 
say whether there is anything in your present 
situation that makes you desirous to leave it ?" 

" Nothing but writing so many horn's the 
same kind of thing over and over again, and 
too little to eat and drink. I am always tired 
and hungry." 

"Well, Mr. Prior is probably a little overcare- 
ful ; and considering all things, perhaps a man is 
not very blameable for pushing that virtuerather 
too far; I have heard, and I dare say you have 
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also, many reports against Mr. Prior, which I 
have never believed ; but I am still glad to have 
your authority for asserting that they are un- 
founded. I have beard that he is apt to push 
the law to its most cruel extremes ; that he is 
ever ready to take advantage of ignorance and 
innocence, and is rejoiced to press lower the 
man whom providence has already smitten with 
affliction; and all this for the sordid purpose 
of increasing the wealth which even now is too 
vast to be applied to any useful purpose. I 
am glad that these things are not true, and 
that nothing of this kind makes you wish to 
leave him. Indeed, it is not strange that all 
persons connected with the law should he oc- 
casionally spoken against : for putting *> law in 
force is inflicting s> punishment ; and whoever 
is concerned in that infliction (however just it 
may be) becomes an object of dis]&e to the 
guilty. Mr. Prior, in the course of his profes- 
sional life, has, I have no doubt, had many 
disagreeable duties to perform, which have 
created prejudices against him ; but I ma glad 
to find from you that be has done nothing but 
what his profession rendered necessary. I do 
not agree with him in religious doctrines ; but 
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go long as his opinions are conscientiously 
maintained, and his actions virtuous, I shall 
not think the worse of him for it. I, however, 
consider the salary he gives you is not suffi- 
cient for a youth of your age and abilities ; and 
I have another situation for you in view when 
you have finished your year with Mr. Prior 
— that is, if you have no objection to leave 
him." 

" Where is the situation, Sir 
u In London." 

" I should be very glad to leave Mr. Prior/' 
said Holton, who, as he had never been in 
London, had formed some very brilliant ideas 
of its excellencies. 

"Well, Chrysostomos," continued Mr. El- 
phinstone, "you must stay with Mr. Prior 
until your year is out, which will be next week, 
and then we will prepare for your journey to 
London. And I may as well inform you, that 
the situation which I have procured for you 
is one in which you may be considered on the 
high road to fortune. Not that this, for its 
own sake, would be an important thing to me, 
as I consider a competence as much as ought 
to gratify a proper ambition; and I mention 
the possibility of your rising eventually to 
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fortune as an incidental advantage not to be 
slighted, as the conduct necessary to acquire a 
fortune will be the same as that necessary to 
maintain and deserve a respectable character/' 

" Yes, Sir. Is it with a lawyer I am going 
to live, Sir?" 

" No, Chrysostomos, I will tell you. It is 
with a company of very great merchants, of 
which a younger son of my brother is a mem- 
ber. We have never met since he was a little 
boy, for I have seldom been out of this town, 
and he has had no inducement of interest or 
old acquaintanceship to leave his home to visit 
me : so that really I know nothing of him, but 
that is he a member of the firm of Dudley, 
Elphinstone and Co. I, however, wrote to 
him a statement of your qualifications, and he 
immediately accepted my offer of your services 
with a very handsome salary, and a promise of 
advancement in every manner that your talent 
and interest might point out." 

" How much did you say my salary was to 
be, Sir?" askld Mr. Holton. 

"A hundred pounds the first year/' an- 
swered Mr. Elphinstone, " with an annual in- 
crease, to depend on your own deserts ; out of 
which you will have to board and clothe your- 
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self, which latter will be rather expensive in 
the situation which you will occupy 

Mr. Holton expressed his rapture at the idea 
of a hundred a year ; and Mr. Elphinstone 
continued, "I have not thought it necessary 
to acquaint my nephew with the exact relation- 
ship you bear to me. The manner in which 
you were thrown on my care was your mis- 
fortune, and ought not to operate to your dis- 
advantage, as though it were a crime. But 
there are people in the world who might, per- 
haps, look on you with less respect than you 
deserve, because you have been unfortunate. 
I, therefore, have said nothing about you, save 
as it regards your abilities ; and as I am certain 
my nephew will never ask you any ques- 
tions, the misfortunes of your infancy need not 
be injurious to you in your future career, and 
will not be so, unless through your own indis- 
cretion. You are starting fair with the rest of 
the world ; and the want of parents may not 
be an evil to you, and shall not be as far as 
regards protection and assistance while I 
live." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

How happy is the youth that hears 
Instruction's warning roice. 

LOGAN. 

The reader of this history will have per- 
ceived that Mr. Prior did, as Mr. Elphinstone 
observed, push the virtue of carefulness to a 
rather great extent. But his carefulness or 
avarice was not of that great and enlightened 
character, which launches out into the ocean of 
adventure, and builds up a princely fortune by 
a mixture of profound caution with adventurous 
daring. 

He trusted to the slower and surer means of 
gradual and continual accumulation; and al~ 
though at times his disinclination to spend a 
shilling prevented the gain of a pound, yet as 
nothing was ever taken from the stock, con- 
tinual additions and Compound interest worked 
their own sweet way to fortune. Now such 
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being his principles, when Holton informed 
him of his intention to leave his service, Mr, 
Prior could not bring himself to offer him any 
very powerful inducement to stay, although 
fully sensible of the inestimable value which 
such a servant might be to him. He did, 
indeed, at first suggest that he would raise his 
salary from five pounds to six, and increase it 
in the same proportion every year while he 
stayed, but when Holton mentioned the one 
hundred a year, Mr. Prior was struck dumb, 
and resigned himself to the loss of his servant. 

The last week of his servitude with Mr. 
Prior having passed away, Mr. Holton took up 
his residence at the Rectory for a few days, 
until the preparations for his journey were 
completed ; and on the evening before he pur- 
posed to start for the great city, being seated 
with Mr. Elphinstone, the reverend gentleman 
gave him the following advice : — 

i€ Chrysostomos, my good boy, as you are 
about to enter the busy scenes of the world, 
which abound with snares for the feet of the 
young and inexperienced, I think it necessary 
to guard your mind against them by a little 
practical advice ; I do not mean advice drawn 
from my own experience of the practices of 
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large crowded cities, for providence has kindly 
laid my lot in scenes of peace and quietness — 
the advice I shall give you is taken from those 
best of monitors, the works of learned and 
pious men. As regards your duty to your 
master I have but little to say, as you have 
paid such strict attention to the precepts you 
learned in early youth. Tour industry and 
attention have received the commendation of 
all your masters, and on the points of honesty 
and carefulness I have never heard any com- 
plaints. I am very much pleased with your 
carefulness, for I am informed that although 
you had but one shilling a week at Mr. Hard- 
man's, you laid by upwards of ten pounds in 
two years. I don't know how you did it ; but 
it does you great credit, and I must say I wish 
your example were more generally followed. 
I shall not now enlarge on those points, seeing 
that you have already so well regulated your 
practice by my precepts ; but I shall explain to 
you and caution you respecting some other 
errors into which a young man is liable to fall 
from a want of knowledge of human nature, as 
it is to be found in the works of learned men. 
With regard to the temptations of London, I 
must first mention the women: and here I 
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must inform you, that you are now just of the 
age in which the society of women becomes 
peculiarly delightful and dangerous. In short, 
from all that I have read on the subject, I 
conclude that there is in women a charm par- 
ticularly attractive to young men ; and, there- 
fore, 1 would earnestly recommend you to 
form no acquaintance with them, but confine 
your companions to the male sex. But you 
may be thrown into the society of young men 
who may tempt you to drink, and as I hear 
that the most delicious liquors are to be 
had in every street, at very low prices, I 
recommend you to drink nothing but water 
or other weak liquids. But if your master 
should occasionally ask you to dine with him, 
I think you might just take one glass of wine 
mixed with water, unless you would prefer a 
glass of weak ale instead. The theatres will 
also be a great temptation, set off as they are 
with the choicest paintings, the most brilliant 
lights, and filled with the gay and beautiful 
*of both sexes, to say nothing of the exquisite 
music, and the histrionic representations which 
doubtless are very interesting, if I may judge 
by our performance of the Andria and Hercules 
at school. One danger of these places is that 
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they become too attractive. I advise you, 
therefore, not to enter them ; but spend your 
evenings in the reading of useful books, unless 
you can conveniently attend the evening 
service of a church. On the sabbath, too, 
many young men after the week's confinement 
and labour are too apt to walk into the parks 
and gardens where the gay world assembles ; 
and though I advocate a proper relaxa- 
tion from business, yet as those places 
are not calculated to produce serious 
thought, I recommend you, instead of enter- 
ing them to attend church three times, and 
fill up the rest of your time with the perusal 
of sacred literature, and any of my sermons 
you know you are at liberty to have for that 
purpose. If you observe this advice, I am 
sure that you will preserve your morals un- 
harmed amid the temptations of the great 
Babylon. But there is another subject of less, 
though still of great importance, on which I 
must touch. You will enter much society in 
London, and some of a higher kind than any 
you have yet mixed in ; and you might find 
many things, harmless in themselves, prejudi- 
cial to your interests, unless you are guarded 
against them by me. In the first pl#ce, the 
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error into which young men are peculiarly 
likely to fall, and which ought, therefore, to be 
carefully guarded against, is vanity, or the 
setting of too high a value on one's own person 
or actions. This error, if it do not lead to 
shame and misery, is calculated to make 
a person ridiculous, and is likely to mar 
his progress in life. I just hint at this now, 
but I have written largely on it in my work 
" on human errors," and will take care to send 
you a copy of the volumes from one of the 
earliest editions. Another error very disagree- 
able in society, is prejudice. Never allow your 
mind to be biassed by it, but endeavour to 
maintain the truth, especially religious truth ; 
and be, therefore, determined to support those 
doctrines you have heard from me. And not 
only this, but a sacred regard to truth ought 
to lead you to contradict any assertion made 
against the truth at all times and in all places ; 
for he who is silent when a false assertion is 
made, or an erroneous opinion broached, gives 
his sanction to the error. And as we are com- 
manded not to hide our light under a bushel, 
we ought never to be backward in communicat- 
ing to our fellow creatures the knowledge which 
providence has been pleased to impart to us." 
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Such was the advice Mr. Elphinstone gave to 
Mr. Holton; but it is doubtful whether the 
youth were not as fully aware of the ways of the 
world as the old man. The advice, however, was 
rendered very palatable by being accompanied 
by a ten pound note to pay the travelling ex- 
penses, &c. 

Before the coach started the next morning, 
Chrysostomos went to say, C€ Farewell" to his 
old masters, in which interviews nothing very 
remarkable happened, save the general good- 
will they shewed to their old servant. Mr. 
Pounder wished him success, concluding with 
" Good b'ye, if at any time you should be 
sick, just send to me, and Pll attend you." 
Mr. Hardman, said, " Good b*ye, young 
man ; apply to me if ever you are in want of 
good advice and Mr. Prior said, u Good 
bye," and offered Holton his hand — which, 
perhaps, was the only offer he took. 

In the same evening he was in London. 

END OP VOL. I. 
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